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THE SITUATION 
I 


THE answer to the question ‘ What are people fighting for ? ’ is simple. 
They are fighting for their countries. This is true of friend and foe alike. 


The war is, above all,a war of nations. A war may change its own character 


as it develops. The change may be so great that the victors will, when 
it is over, conclude a peace that will be fundamentally different from the 
peace upon which they were resolved when it began. Ideas are exercising 
a powerful influence on this war as on the last, and they will,no doubt, 
affect the character of the peace. Nevertheless; it remains a war of 
nations. And such it must remain. To say this is not to deny the validity 
of ideas and of principles or to subordinate them to an unethical purpose. 
Every modern nation is the embodiment of certain ideas, but they 
cannot be upheld unless the nation exists. The saying ‘ Right or wrong 
my country ’ is not an expression of national egotism. Once a country is 
at war, it must fight to win. Even if it went to war in pursuit of an 
unethical purpose, it must fight to win. The Germans began a war of 
conquest. They are now fighting to preserve their conquests. They will 
soon be fighting a war of self-preservation. Great Britain began a war 
of self-defence, although. she herself was not the first to be attacked. 
She is now waging an offensive war of liberation. The patriotic German 
will soon be saying, if he is not saying so even now, ‘ Right or wrong my 
country ’ (or its equivalent), however he may condemn the purpose his 
country pursued when it first went to war. ‘Right or wrong my country ’ 
implies that my country may be wrong, and therefore represents critical 
and civilised attitude. ‘ Right or wrong my country ’ means that country 
comes first. But it also means that when defeat has been averted and 
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survival as a nation has been assured, ideas and principles shall be re- 
affirmed. They are part of the national heritage: like the customs, 
the traditions, the manner of living, the plans for the future, the art, 
letters, and science, the politics, the towns and villages, the gardens, 
the landscape, and so on. They may, like all these, suffer damage ; 
they may be transformed for a time in response to hard necessity. 
They must, in the end, be restored, so as to live afresh and grow and 
blossom once‘more. But they cannot be restored if the nation does not 
survive as a nation. 

We went to war, not because the Germans had accepted what was to 
us, or most of us, an objectionable political system, but because, by 
attacking Poland, they overturned the balance of power and thereby 
threatened our island security. Their political system had no primary 
relevance to that simple issue. Had the liberal system established by 
the German Revolution of 1918 prevailed, and had the Germans gone to 
war with Poland under that system, we would have been under the 
same necessity of going to war in immediate defence of Poland and in 
ultimate self-defence, <!though, in that case, our enemies would be living 
under a system more in conformity with our own political ideals than that 
of our Polish ally. It will, perhaps, be said that a liberal Germany would 
not have gone to war. It is true that without the National Socialist 
Revolution in 1933, subsequent events would have taken a different 
course and that the Second World War would not have come in the way 
it did come, if at all. 

It is an illusion, though a common one, to suppose that the issue in 
Germany was" between Communism and Fascism. It was never so. 
Not even in 1918 and 1919 was there the slightest chance that Ger- 
many would accept Communism. Until the rise of Hitler, the German 
political order was maintained by an uneasy balance between moderates 
and extremists. From 1930 onwards, liberal institutions began to fail. 
They were suspended as the result of the coup d’éat organised by General 
Schleicher and von Papen in the summer of 1932. The main issue rapidly 
became one between a Conservative Germany and a National Socialist 
Germany. The latter-prevailed, because it was the more modern, because 
it was inspired by a popular social as well as by a popular national ideal, 
because it was fired by a powerful revolutionary and Messianic purpose, 
and because it had Hitler for a leader If the Conservatives had pre- 
vailed, as they might have done under more skilful and more popular 
leadership and by concessions to socialism, the Germans might have 


developed a political system which would not have been altogether. 


illiberal. Given, say, ten to fifteen years of peace at home and abroad, 
- Germany might at least have become a Rechtsstaat, as she was in 1914, 
when her institutions, under the monarchy, were in practice, if not in 
theory, far more liberal and enlightened than those that prevailed in 
most of the states that emerged from the First World War and from the 
revolutionary crisis that began long before the war had come to an end. 
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That such a Germany—that is to say, what would pass for a relatively 
decent or civilised Germany even with those of a hypercritical or pharisaical 
turn of mind—would have gone to war with Poland some time is as sure 
as anything can be sure in history. The Bismarckian heritage, the ideas 
of Stresemann, and indeed the general corpus of German political doctrine, 
as well as the strong anti-Polish bias that has always existed even amongst 
the German working-class, leave little room for doubt in this respect. 
The war would, in all likelihood, have-been prepared with greater diplo- 
matic skill, and would, perhaps, have been preceded by that close alliance 
with Russia which German conservatives and the German General Staff 
have favoured since the time of Bismarck. A rearmed Germany, whether 
democratic or undemocratic, civilised or uncivilised, will always endeavour 
to make herself master of Poland, whether by war or by peaceful pressure 
and penetration—master of Poland and of Bohemia. And if they are 
masters of these two regions they are masters of Europe. That they 
should be such, even if they were to exercise that mastery in a civilised 
manner, is incompatible with our island security and, therefore, not to 
be tolerated. The attempt to achieve that mastery must always be a 
casus belli—as it was in 1914 and in 1939. 

It seems to us that if the Germans had pursued their national purpose 
without spreading consternation and horror, and without convincing all 
except those who refused to be convinced, how fell that purpose was, 
they might, within a few years from now, have made themselves 
masters of Europe, perhaps without a war, for the eyes of the world, 
especially of the western world, were closed in a kind of lethargy, and 
minds befogged by obscurantist doctrines were unanalytical and un- 
responsive. It was Hitler and his National Socialist followers who 
opened the eyes of all and shook the western world into renewed 
activity.. By doing so, they brought on the Second World War and so, 
while destroying themselves and their country, saved the world. 

It is true that a given political system will often command allegiances 
beyond the national borders, especially when that system has a religious 
content. One may accept or reject socialism as an economic theory. 
A certain measure of socialism would seem to be necessary almost every- 
where and, in any case, inevitable, so that even those who reject the pure 
theory are bound, if they are men of affairs, to accept the practice within 
the limits that must be defended if the danger inherent in socialism is 
not to become excessive, the danger of a centralised bureaucratic 
despotism. But socialism as a secular religion will, like every religion, 
whether secular or transcendental, imperiously demand an absolute 
standpoint—acceptance and self-sacrificing devotion, or rejection and 
implacable hostility. Modern socialism, as a secular religion, has taken 
on three main forms—Marxism, Fascism, and National Socialism. These 
forms can raise allies or enemies as devoted or as resolute as those 
who centuries ago fought for or against beliefs which claimed to be 
the embodiment of the Christian revelation. The Second World War 
has acquired some of the characteristics of a religious war. But those 
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characteristics are secondary. The war is, in a primary sense, a war of 
nations still. 

Although England is the principal exponent of the ideal aspirations 
that have been called forth by the war, it is for her, above all others, 
to remain inflexible in preserving its essentially secular and national 
character. While the United States, Russia, Germany and Italy 
would continue to exist as Powers, even if they were defeated and 
ceased, thereby, to be Great Powers, and would always have the hope 
that their own patient endeavour, or inevitable changes in the general 
situation, would enable them to become Great Powers once more, England 
would, if defeated, cease not only to be a Great Power beyond hope. of 
recovery, but would cease to be a Power of any sort, while the Empire 
would break asunder, never to come together again. If this were to 
happen, then all the ideals and aspirations which she upholds would have 
been upheld in vain. For her, victory and defeat are matters of national 
life and death as they are for no other nation. 

She is, therefore, compelled to be empirical in her foreign policy. 
She may trust or distrust this or that foreign Power more than another 
because of its political system, for even if the character of a political 
system is not, as a rule, the ultimate determinant of foreign policy, it will 
sometimes have a powerful influence on foreign policy. But, overriding 
every other consideration, even if it mean war with a liberal Power and 
alliance with an anti-liberal Power, England must always be prepared 
to wage war, no matter who the enemy and who the ally, in defence of 
her island security and her imperial communications. 

Even if Germany change her political system, under the impact of 
defeat, the necessity will remain of imposing terms upon her that will 
restore the nations she has conquered to a full and viable independence 


and will for ever render her unable to go to war again. That necessity. 


will remain, whether Germany accepts liberal principles or not. On the 
other hand, given the limitations which will have to be placed upon her 
sovereignty to keep her disarmed, she must be left free to choose what 
form of government she wishes. Germany unarmed will always be prefer- 


able, however despotic, to Germany armed, however liberal. Abomina- - 


tions that cry to heaven, like the massacres of Jews and gypsies perpe- 
trated by the Germans, will always call for intervention when intervention 
is possible. This presupposes the acceptance of a general ethic and the 
duty of intervention in the affairs of another country, when that ethic 
has been violated. Great as the difficulties are—and the dangers are 
even greater—the acceptance of such an ethic is a necessity in Europe. 
Without it the deep antagonisms that divide her will never be overcome 
—nothing else, no amount of planning, no measures of federation, can 
overcome them, nothing else, except armed conquest such as Napoleon 
attempted and Hitler is now attempting. 

It is true that no ethic can find general acceptance without a change 
of mind induced by re-education. But re-education cannot be specific, 
cannot be imposed by one country upon another by force without results 


Vox. ¢ 
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that will be the reverse of what was intended. Events will do much for 
the re-education of the Germans. But it is not enough to re-educate 
the Germans out of their militarism. It is also necessary to re-educate 
the English out of the pacifism which threatens to re-emerge after this 
war as it did after the last and so to prepare the way for the Third World 
War. Besides, the notion that English and American teachers and 
lecturers should re-educate a people who, despite the fearful barbarities 
they have perpetrated, are in the first rank of intellectual achievement 
seems to us arrogant and pharasaical. The diminished interest in classical 
and humanistic studies, the ascendancy of exclusively pragmatic know- 
ledge, the spread of political obscurantism, and the dearth of creative 
genius in the realms of art, letters, and thought in this country must 
compel us to realise that the Germans may have as much to teach us in 
the matter of education as we have to teach them. 

Democracy is not the only form of government that is ethical. It 
does not suit all nations and all epochs. Whenever internal conflict is 
insuperable, despotic government may be the only alternative to anarchy 
—and men will always prefer order, even order under a tyrant, to anarchy. 
To impose any general conception of government, no matter how 
liberal it may be, upon the peoples of the world, in the belief that to 
do so is to confer freedom, would be to establish a universal hyper- 
despotism that could not be maintained except by armed force which 
would engender constant revolt and, in the end, lead to a fearful reaction. 

In a war for survival such as England is waging to-day, every ally 
is welcome who will make victory surer, completer, and swifter. It is 
not enough that the war be won, it must be won decisively. Nor is it 
enough that it be won by the United States or by Russia: it must be 
won by England and the Empire, who took the initiative in challenging 
the Germans when they invaded Poland, who, when she went to war 
took the risk of going to war alone (for it was she who had to overcome 
the reluctance of the French to fight), who, when France fell, was the one 
Great Power to fight on alone, and who will fight on until the end, no 
matter what changes of policy there may be amongst her Allies. Victory 
can and must be achieved so that England and the Empire, whose vital 
interests are world-wide in a way the vital interests of the United States 
and Russia are not, has the leadership in the conduct of the war itself 
and in the making of the peace, not in antagonism with her Allies, but 
in a jealous vigilance and in a resolute advocacy of her own rights and 
interests, of the present and future well-being of her people, of her island 
security and of her imperial greatness. 


I 


These considerations, it seems to us, have special force in all that 
passes between England and France, between the British and the French 
Empires, for unless there is a strong and lasting Anglo-French entente or 
alliance at the end of the war and after, and, indeed, before the end, there 
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can be no just and lasting peace in Europe, no peace that will fulfil the 
aspirations of the British people and none that will safeguard the security 
of these islands, of France herself, and of the future European order. 
Nor can there be any security for either of the two Empires, unless the 
other is secure. ; 

Although the turning point of the war would seem to have come with 
the Battle of Egypt, and although final victory may be attainable within a 
a year or two from now, the hazards of war and the immense difficulty 
and sacrifice that still lie ahead are still such that we cannot afford to 
take any risks beyond those that are essential in the pursuit of the one 
supreme objective—the defeat and capitulation of the enemy. To expel 
the Germans from North Africa is proving to be a hard task. To expel 
them from occupied Europe will be much harder. It is for this reason 
that the unexpected and unsolicited collaboration of Admiral Darlan is 
welcome, despite many misgivings, genuine and false, honest and pharisai- 
cal, which the affaire Darlan has engendered. It was, originally, the 
intention of the Allies to make General Giraud their principal French 
collaborator in North Africa (this was made clear by Mr. Cordell Hull in 
his statement to representatives of the Fighting French on December 9th). 
But the authority of Marshal Pétain, which has, in this country, been under- 
rated all along, proved too great. General Giraud, although an indubitable 
patriot and above party—he has been consistent in his refusal to touch 
politics of any sort—was unable to secure a following.. Admiral Darlan 
was able—and willing. Acting on behalf of the Marshal—whatever the 
latter may have said in the way. of repudiation since—he swung the 
French North African officers and officials over to the Allied cause without 
rupturing that juridical continuity by which the French set such store. 
Whether he is a Fouché or a Talleyrand, whether he is animated by 
personal ambition or by patriotism, is without immediate relevance. 
What is relevant is that French North Africa is so situated that to occupy 
it and to use it as a base for further operations is absolutely vital to the 
Allied: cause. The inhabitants number nearly 15,000,000 and com- 
munications are long and highly vulnerable. Considering that Morocco 
was subjugated by the French less than twenty years ago after a long and 
hard campaign, considering that German propaganda and German agents 
have been at work for years amongst a population that is largely Moslem 
and inclined to anti-semitism, it is surprising that France should, when 
defeated, helpless, and humiliated, have retained the loyalty of the natives 
who outnumber the Europeans by about ten to one, and that the Germans 
should have failed to secure any hold over them or amongst them. 

In Syria, the French who owed allegiance to Vichy fought—and fought 
well. In Madagascar they did not fight as tenaciously, but they fought 
nevertheless. They fought at Dakar in September 1940, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they would not have fought in North Africa had 
they been summoned to do so by Marshal Pétain and his representative, 
Admiral Darlan. Upon metropolitan France and upon Marshal Pétain, 
German pressure is almost irresistible—the Germans hold about one and a 
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half million French prisoners as hostages and would not hesitate to shoot 
them all if they thought it necessary. But Marshal Pétain summoned 
the French in North Africa to offer no more than passive resistance to the 
Allies, while Admiral Darlan, who was in North Africa himself and 
therefore less amenable to German pressure, offered his services to 
General Giraud and, in his capacity as Vice-President of French North 
Africa, secured the collaboration of the French authorities and, with them, 
that of the troops and of the population as a whole. 

French resistance, even if no more than half-hearted and sporadic, in 
so vast a country that contains bases and communications of such import- 
ance to the Allies, would have been of immense value to the enemy. The 
operations in Tunisia are difficult enough as it is. French resistance, 
indeed, even uncertainty with regard to the French attitude, would have 
made them much more difficult still, and might have imperilled the 
success of those further and wider operations which can alone lead to 
final victory. It is a matter for profound regret that the French fleet 
has not joined the Allies. But that fleet was lost to them at Oran in 
July, 1940, when it was summoned by Great Britain either to join them 
or proceed to a neutral port. The summons, which was equivalent to a 
demand for surrender, was, as might have been expected, refused. The 
action that followed cost the lives of many French sailors, and was the 
beginning of that series of misunderstandings and of that animosity 
against Great Britain (though not against the United States) which has 
envenomed Anglo-French relations ever since. It was believed at the 
time that if the French fleet did not join the Allies or seek internment 
in neutral harbours, it would surrender to the Germans. Events proved 
this belief to have been mistaken. The greater part of the French fleet 
has now met its end at Toulon—a tragic and, to us, incomprehensible end, 
but nevertheless better than the end that might have been expected, 
considering the immense coercive power wielded by the Germans. 

Admiral Darlan has, in the past, referred to Great Britain in terms of 
malevolent animosity, and it is unfortunate that the man upon whom the 
success of the Allied operations in North Africa partly depend should not 
have a different opinion of this country. He is credited with being a 
Fascist, though on no evidence we are able to discover. He is certainly 
hostile to Communism, but it does not follow that he is hostile to Russia. 
It is said that if the war should take a turn in favour of the enemy, he 
will again collaborate with the Germans. We do not profess to know 
whether this is likely or unlikely, but have no doubt that the Allies in 
North Africa are alive to any dangers of this sort. It is said that he 
wishes to establish a Fascist régime in North Africa with a view to 
imposing a similar régime upon France later on. We are unaware of 
the inner workings of his mind, but it seems to us that to imperil Allied 
operations of so important a character (not to speak of the many lives 
that might have been lost in an armed conflict with the French) because 
of a contingency so remote and so hypothetical would have been a mis- 
deed calling for severer censure than the most pharisaical are bestowing 
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upon the British and American Governments because of the affaire 
Darlan. 

To accept Admiral Darlan’s offer to co-operate was, no doubt, risky, 
but a risk far smaller than to refuse it. We are at war with the Germans 
and Italians in Africa and not with the French, and that a disastrous 
armed conflict with them has been averted is something to be deeply 
thankful for. 

It is said that it may have been necessary to use Darian, but that, 
having been used, he must be discarded forthwith. But the Allies are 
not. subjugating North Africa as the Germans subjugated Poland or 
Norway, they have arrived not as conquering foes but as friends. The 
French Administration, with Admiral Darlan at the head, is an -inde- 
pendent body, now that the authority of Marshal Pétain has been 
rendered unreal by the Germans. It is not a puppet government estab- 
lished as a subservient instrument of Allied policy. 

At the same time, the wider purpose of the Allies must be to secure the 
co-operation not merely of one body of Frenchmen here, another there, 
and another somewhere else, but of the French nation and of the French 
Empire as a whole. In the end, it is metropolitan France which must 
determine the relationship between herself and the Allies, and the com- 
petence of French military and civilian authorities everywhere. 

The re-emergence of France as an Ally in the full sense of the term, 
both for winning the war and winning the peace, should be the inflexible 
purpose of British foreign policy. 

THe Epriror. 
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THIRTY DAYS IN CRETE 


We woke on April 29th, 1941, to find ourselves where we had gone off to sleep—~ 
in a destroyer. In the dark the night before she had taken us off from Naup- 
lion, in the Peloponnese, in whalers towed by her little motor boat. Our hosts, 
the Royal Navy, had given us all the food and drink they had. 

We were part of a mixed crowd of all ranks who had lined up in column of 
‘threes ’ and wound our way to the little quay. We were all British, but all 
sorts of British—Australians, a few New Zealanders, and men from all parts of 
the British Isles. Some Naval and R.A.F. ranks were also in the party and a 
few merchant seamen whose ships were probably resting on the bottom of the 
sea in Pireeus, Volos, Khalkis or Eleusis Bay. Regimental and staff officers were 
intermingled with other ranks. 

The sound of guns had woken us—our own guns—and we could guess what 
was happening. : 

It was not popular for many to climb on to deck because it interfered with 
the hendling of ammunition to the guns by the human chain. However, the 
Captain had said ‘ Come up on the bridge in the morning when you feel like it.’ 

There had been an air attack—we had not been hit—in fact, apparently 
not very seriously attacked, but gradually dropping further astern of us was 
the only merchantman which had been part of our Nauplion convoy. Blazing 
amidships, it was obvious that she was completely out of control and must be 
a total loss ; later we found out that two destroyers had gone to the rescue, but 
a heavy German dive-bombing attack had sunk all three ships. Not content 
with that, they had machine-gunned the boats so that next night’s efforts to 
pick up survivors found boat loads of dead and only some twenty living out 
of the three ships. 

We were naturally thankful for our luck in making the destroyer which was 
now, we expected, clear of the most dangerous zone. 

Breakfast over we were soon in sight of Suda Bay, and rounding the rocky 
northern promontory on our starboard side, to enter the bay itself. 

It was grand to be on the bridge of this ‘ super speed boat ’ ; one envied its 
commander with a signaller, lamp in hand, by his side. She seemed to handle 
like a polo pony as he sought a place to come alongside, or to anchor, to get us 
quickly ashore. One envied the easy way in which he said to his signaller 
‘ Tell him I want to come alongside him, if convenient, but he has a gangway 
down on his port side,’ and some minutes later, when the gangway was still 
there, ‘ Tell him despatch is necessary.’ So simple it seemed compared with 
Army methods—no writing, no counting of words—and such a mild raspberry. 

Soon we set foot on Cretan soil to begin a new adventure. Little did we 
think that, instead of reaching Egypt in a few days, some of us, would go 
through a further process of evacuation thirty days later from the far side of 
Crete. 

9 
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For several days the road from Suda Bay to Canea presented sights which 
will never be forgotten—all the men from Greece who had been landed in 
Crete ‘ by the luck of the draw ’ making their way to the reception ‘ camps ’ for 
New Zealand, Australian and other British troops. 

All had to walk, for transport to move anything like the thousands involved 
did not exist, and the way they walked naturally varied. 


There were some almost complete units of infantrymen. At first sight — 


these displayed the trying time they had been through only by their need of a 
clean up : they had their rifles and nearly all their Bren guns : most had their 
greatcoats : some even had their packs, though this was contrary to beach 
orders in Greece because packs on the back meant fewer men squeezed in a boat. 
There were, however, Sappers without their equipment, Gunners without their 
_ guns, and men of all the other services without any of their particular 
paraphernalia of war. 

Added to these units were many small organised parties led by officers or 
N.C.0.s. And continuously along the road streamed, in addition, hundreds, 
almost thousands, of tired individuals who, through no fault of their own, had 
been separated from their units : some were equipped with whatever they were 
allowed to carry from Greece—even in cases the barrel of a Vicker’s gun ; 
others with only the clothes they had been given by the Navy on being rescued 
out of the sea. 

On arrival at their ‘camps’ these men were mostly to find merely a handful 
of staff and a dump of rations ; sleeping was in the open under the olive trees 
with only a greatcoat ; cooking had to be done in petrol tins ; empty tins took 
the place of mess tins ; even spoons and forks were made out of tins. 

However, these conditions were accepted without complaint by these men 
who knew that wherever they had met German troops they had given them a 
knock to remember. 

Few of them then contemplated that they would soon be taking the Germans 
on again, by forming more than half of the garrison to fight them for Crete. 


Headquarters was up the hill to the east of Canea—‘ dugouts ’ of stones 
already being made against the hillside. Whilst these were being made, the 
Army and R.A.F. staff were mostly in tents under the olive trees which also hid 
our few cars and lorries. Until the German attack actually came we slept and 
messed in nearby houses and it was interesting later to see a captured air 
photo with the General’s mess marked as a bombing target. 

The spring weather and the peaceful view to sea were perfect—it was 
difficult to believe that war would come to disturb them. Behind us, to the 
east, little could be seen, for rising away from us was the promontory north of 
Suda Bay. Here were some of the A.A. troops guarding the bay and a thin 
perimeter defence of infantry. 

Later we were often to consider this ‘ back garden ’ of ours : some Germans 
arrived by parachute or caique, who were extremely difficult to exterminate 
and more than proved their nuisance value. 

The view to the west however, both before and during the battle, was full 
of sights—Canea in the foreground, the hospital point just west of it, Galatos 
village on the coastal ridge, Maleme aerodrome just visible on the coast twelve 
miles away, and Cape Spatho in the distance. 

Canea, a nice little town in normal times, had already been mildly bombed 
and was partially deserted. Its chief charm lay in its small caique port and 
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environs. From our hill we could see the remains of the old fort, which 
somehow still had a Venetian air, a minaret which is one of the few beautiful 
reminders of Turkish occupation, and a small fleet of caiques lying idle without 
crews. On closer inspection one found a little quayside with tiny cafés and 
could picture its colour and attraction before war had desolated it. 

The port itself was to remain unattacked for some reason—possibly because 
the Germans planned to use it for seaborne invasion. It was by mistake that 
a couplé of bombs landed in the harbour and stirred the few fishermen left 
into feverish activity, hoping to pick up some fish with their boats. This 
immunity was also extended to the hospital ship deliberately brought in twice 
unescorted, to lie off Canea for loading up; it was a strange sight to see her 
there untouched by day with German aircraft around, and at night with all her 
lights on. 

Canea town was, however, destined to be devastated and there was little 
time to enjoy the view. Invasion seemed certain and every day it was delayed 
was one more in which to prepare. Troops had to be put in position ; defences 
dug and food and ammunition dumped ; such defence stores and weapons as 
arrived had to be pushed out somehow in spite of shortage of transport ; units 
of the original garrison had to be denuded of some of their transport equip- 
ment, and even blankets, to share out to units from Greece. 

During all these days German air activity was becoming more and more 
intensive, at first on anti-aircraft positions, on such other defences as could be 
spotted, and on shipping in Suda Bay. This meant German aircraft frequently 
flying low over our headquarters, and it seemed incredible that-our dugouts, 
which to us were clearly visible in their air photos, were not subjected to 
intensive attack ; incredible, too, that the only H.Q. casualties suffered were 
a few from one bomb among personnel of R.A.F. H.Q. 

The Cretan workmen took cover with us whilst a ‘ hate ’ was on : they were 
not unduly disturbed, however ; one ancient at least watched the whole pro- 
ceedings, and his head was the first to appear above the stone wall he was 
building, as soon as the last Stuka started off back to Greece. 

From Canea we could not see Suda Bay itself lying to the south of us. 
This was reached by road through the flat gap covered with olive groves in 
which our base dumps were hidden. 

Suda port itself and our naval friends.there were, however, always in our 
minds—it was our only port. Everything for our own forces as well as for the 
Greeks had to come in this way—even food for the civil population, who were 
already short of essentials, until the next harvest. 

The view gradually became more and more of war itself. 

The Germans hoped to force the Greeks to cave in by threats to their towns, 
One of these was a leaflet raid on Canea which miscarried because they fell in 
the sea. 

The Germans then loosed their ruthlessness, and for several days unfortu- 
nate Canea bore the brunt. We could see the bombs drop as one after another 
aircraft circled round and dived down on the little town; explosions and 
columns of smoke followed, and gradually the heart of the town became 
wrecked before our eyes. 

Gradually, too, enemy air attacks on defences at Maleme increased, prior to 
the full offensive which we now knew must come. 


At last it came one early morning. 
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From flights of aircraft, suddenly, parachutes appeared, dropping slowly to but in 
the ground. Beyond Maleme itself these could only just be discerned, but one driver 
contingent, dropped in the ‘ prison ’ valley, south of Galatos, could be plainly At 
seen. For several days little white patches of parachute silk could be seen desert 
with the naked eye dotted on the hillside and fluttering in the trees. The — almost 
novelty of seeing them drop soon wore off, and at such a distance we were cleara: 
denied the pleasure of seeing many of the first wave shot before they reached Sig 
the ground in the Maleme area. merch: 

The next sight of note was on the evening of the first dropping. Whilst We 
the last German reconnaissance aircraft were still flying round, up into the air little « 
went large white Verey lights from the outskirts of their parachutists in the pleasa 
‘ prison ’ valley ; it was with disquiet that one saw one set of lights fired from - In 
the top of a spur near Galatos, because this obviously meant one locality already tantly 
established by the enemy from which it might be difficult to dislodge him—and planne 
so it proved. We 

The second phase of the air offensive on Maleme which followed was our do the 
greatest spectacle. Having gained a degree of possession of the aerodrome, the object 
enemy decided to land his troop carriers there despite the fact that some of Da 
our guns still covered it. directi 

There was a peculiar haze which was partly natural, partly smoke from daily s 
burning petrol and shell fire, and largely dust from aircraft landing and taking hit ag 
off. Through all this, however, one could see the German troop carriers of thr 
landing, not only on the aerodrome, but also on the nearby road and beaches. place 1 
Gradually the number lying destroyed increased, but the picture developed At 
into a steady stream of what looked to us like flying trout skimming in low little ¢ 
over the water and out again the same way. work - 

It did not need much imagination to visualise the ordeal which the New person 
Zealanders were facing, with little equipment and no reliefs, with enemy piling Zealan 
up in their front and left rear, and direct and continuous low level attack from to get 
the air. to the 

One picture from Canea was more heartening. It must have been nearly Gr 
midnight when, standing in the dark outside our dug-outs, we saw lights out to clearai 
sea : a young Naval officer there put them at 10 to 15 miles away. Star shells and st 
were bursting in the air, two ships were obviously ablaze, and we gradually saw holds « 
enough to know that our Navy were sinking the whole of one convoy of small the cre 
ships. To us it meant the end of the threat of invasion by sea. a few « 

One was amazed at the ruthless disregard of Hitler and his commanders for Al 
the lives of their men. We had seen the end of thousands of German soldiers days ; 
who were apparently put into a convoy of tiny unarmed ships—with an Italian night \ 
escort—to sail at probably not more than eight knots across 100 miles of sea, to be I 
with a powerful British Naval force determined to intercept them. merchs 

Tson: 
- Naturally as port clearance became more and more vital, it was necessary to telat 
leave our viewpoint above Canea and pay daily visits to Suda Bay. most ‘ 

To some extent such trips had to be fitted in with the air attacks on Canea Af 
and Suda which blocked the roads temporarily with trees, telegraph poles and in and 
bits of buildings. Sometimes a vehicle had to be hurriedly abandoned, and if The 
not hastily concealed it was apt to be shot away by the small arms and cannon a com! 
gun fire of prowling enemy aircraft. jetty, 2 


To be seen just off the road were derelict enemy gliders landed on the first going « 
- day of the offensive : their occupants had scuppered an A.A. post of ours, helped 
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but in the end they in their turn were all accounted for—partly by R.A.8.C. 
drivers. , 

At Suda itself on the south shore of the bay the little village was practically 
deserted by its civilian population, and the port and its environs were inhabited 
almost entirely by elements of the Royal Navy and of the ne intent on port 
clearance. 

Signs of earlier bombing were visible in the shape of a cruiser and several 
merchant ships aground, and considerable damage in the village. 

Working with the Navy at Suda and partaking of their hospitality in a 
little cottage in the village—named after the cruiser aground—is one of the 
pleasantest recollections of our time in Crete. 

In their office on the quay, and later in their dugouts to which they reluc- 
tantly moved under pressure from us, and from aircraft, we planned and re- 
planned, organised and reorganised, cabled and cabled again. 

We heard the German dive bomb attacks coming, and then watched them 
do their worst despite the valiant efforts of our A.A. posts—themselves the 
object of direct attack and in most cases with little. cover or protection. 

Daily came the attacks, generally in the late afternoons, diving from all 
directions, but mostly screaming down from behind the high hill on the south : 
daily some ship was hit for the first time, and some ship previously beached was 
hit again and eventually set on fire. Every now and then also a stick—usually 
of three bombs—would land on the quay or on the jetty which was the only 
place where it was possible to bring biggish ships alongside. 

At first the civil air alarm system, which meant the ringing of bells in the 
little church, stopped all work in the port, but this was soon suspended and 
work went on until actual direct attack prevented. One would see Naval 
personnel, military staffs and services, an improvised Australian and New 
Zealand stevedore unit, Cypriot pioneers and R.A.S.C. lorry drivers, all trying 
to get stores, vehicles and weapons out of the ships, clear of the port and away 
to the troops direct or to the depots. 

Gradually less work was possible by day and efforts were , concentrated on 
clearance by night: and to their great credit the amateur ‘ Anzac’ winch men 
and stevedores did manage to get some lorries and carriers out of the flooded 
holds of a beached ship on to the quay in lighters, although there were none of 
the crew to guide and help them, and a torch too freely used was apt to attract 
a few shots from somewhere. 

A large Naval oiler was blazing and belching clouds of black smoke for 
days ; next door to her a store ship already beached and being cleared by 
night was gradually set on fire and finally blew up ; more ships arrived, several 
to be beached at once. It was in fact almost unbelievable that three or four 
merchant ships did succeed in discharging their cargoes, filled up with surplus 
personnel, walking wounded and sick, and sailed out. For three or four days 
bombs had dropped around them without inflicting even the damage caused by 
most ‘ near misses.’ 

A few Naval vessels, bringing personnel and a few stores, managed to come 
in and out again during the hours of darkness, and so evade the enemy bombers. 

Those present will probably long remember one of these. She discharged 
a commando and then, by means of shutes made of planks pushed on to the 
jetty, about 100 tons of supplies which were urgently needed. Whilst this was 
going on, walking wounded were being loaded on the other side from lighters, 


helped up the gangway by the crew. 
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At last, at 3 o’clock in the morning, she had to go and go quick, or run 
undue risk of being sunk by enemy bombers near the coast of Crete as day 
broke. 

Out she went stern first in the pitch dark at some seven knots, and in less — 
than twelve hours those wounded were safely ashore at Alexandria in Egypt— 
thanks to the Navy. 

That night we all remained at Suda Bay sleeping on the floor in the Naval 
cottage mess—by then with a bomb hole in the garden within ten yards of it. 

This was because our H.Q. had had to leave Canea, which was now in the 
forward area. And next day was the last we were to see of Suda itself ; with- 
drawal had to begin and our H.Q. had to get back that night one stage further, 
as had all the base troops and surplus personnel from the Suda area. 

Choosing the time when the German Air Force had left the sky for their 
lunch, we drove out down the road skirting the south of Suda Bay to a bivouac 
in a belt of trees astride the road near Suda Point. On one side of the road the 
ground fell sharply into the bay ; on the other the hills rose up. It was there- 
fore a vulnerable defile which the Germans would-attempt to block by bombing. 

On the hill above our bivouac were some A.A. guns still in action, and our 
H.Q. protection in the form of Australian gunners armed with rifles. 

Our time in that bivouac was not at all pleasant : German aircraft were 
circling and diving in attack on the A.A. guns and in bombing the road ; for a 
large part of the day, therefore, they were continuously close above the trees 
which hid us. It seemed impossible that they should not see us, or at least that 
they should not blitz our cover ‘ on spec.’ ; we could see the bombs dropping on 
the top of the hill, and one at least came bouncing down looking as if it intended 
to go on doing so till it reached our level. 


On that day evacuation of all possible troops from the Maleme and Suda 
sectors was ordered by G.H.Q. : it was to be from Sphakia on the south coast 
some 35 miles away. That night, therefore, the essentials of our H.Q., with 
the Naval staff from Suda Bay, set out in a miscellany of vehicles as soon as it - 
was dark to reach Sphakia, or as close to it as possible, before intensive enemy 
air attack threatened at first light. 

Gradually the pace slowed down. Ahead in the dark we could see a string 
of vehicles which continually checked and which we could not easily overtake 
on such a narrow road. On either side of the road in single file plodded parties 
of ancillary units followed by some of the fighting troops moving back. They 
moved continuously through the night and all next day to reach Sphakia. 
Nearly all were in organised parties kept together by their leaders calling out 
above the noise of passing vehicles. Some of the men who had never had any 
arms carried their most valued possessions instead. One man who had not even 
a greatcoat or equipment was taking a radio—there were even one or two dogs. 

At last we got ahead of the other slower moving vehicles, and the day 
started to break. 

As we drove along we told the stream of units on foot to get under cover off. 
the road before the first German aircraft appeared. 

Eventually we reached the end of the M.T. road high up on the southern 
slope of the hills overlooking the sea some three miles away, and proceeded on 
foot to some caves lower down, which were to be our H.Q. for the evacuation. 


. The caves in which we were installed were large enough to accommodate 
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with ease anything from ten to twenty-five men each, and had obviously been 
used as quarters for humans and goats for very many years. Probably the 
‘first inhabitants of the island had levelled the floors. 

They were grand for our purpose though one felt that even a ‘ near miss ’ 
from a bomb would probably drop the roof on us. 

On the surrounding cliff faces there were many such caves: one group in 
particular appeared to have been adapted for the use of some local baron in 
early times : it had a terrace with a rough wall, not entirely natural, protecting 
the mouths of the caves. 

Just in front of our caves was one pathway down from the hills, and above us 
on the top of the cliff was another. 

To our right was a gorge which ran out into a little ravine below, filled with 
oleander bushes in full bloom and scent, which were later to hide a whole New 
Zealand infantry brigade awaiting embarkation. 

A slight ridge concealed from us the little fishing village of Sphakia and its 
beach beyond, but the sea was visible to within a few hundred oes of the coast, 
and away to the south was a little island. 

Below us in the direction of the sea, in another row of cave villas, were the 
‘Navy’ and some Greek airmen. Outside these caves was our local well, 
the water of which was apparently pure enough, though of sandy colour and 
harbouring various ‘ foreign bodies.’ 

By day there was almost continuous enemy air reconnaissance at a low 
level, with occasional bombing of Sphakia. 

By means of whistle signals we kept tight control of concealment: had 
movement been spotted air straffing would certainly have commenced. 

It can therefore be imagined with what horror one afternoon we saw that 
a peculiar party of some fifty men, without tin hats, was wending its way 
slowly down the pathway past our caves whilst an enemy aircraft was 
overhead. 

Someone rushed towards them with a tin hat on, but the only response was 
a shout to take his tin hat off. He then saw, on a pole in their midst, a white 
flag with a red cross on it : they were a party of walking wounded. 

Eventually it transpired from the Medical Officer in charge of them that 
German prisoners had said that if they did not wear tin hats and displayed such 
a flag or sign, wounded were immune from German attack. And so this party 
were, the whole way down, and even when they rested for an hour round our 
well, from which we had only attempted to draw water when enemy aircraft 
were not about. 


To get down to the beach to help in the first night’s evacuation, we set out 
from our caves, as the light was beginning to fail, over the rocky slope below us 
to hit off the main track into the village. 

Having checked up the heads of the columns of ‘ threes’ of the various 
parties to whom shipping space was allotted, on as fair a basis as possible, we 
found our way in the dark down the cobbled village pathways and steps. 

Lying on either side there were the walking wounded, to whom priority of 
embarkation had been given: it was incredible what bad cases had managed 
to walk with help all the way from the top of the hill. 

On the beach we found the small Naval and Military Control staff, the 
former led by our friend the Commander—No. 2 from Suda Bay. 

It was a lovely little sandy and quickly shelving beach, 200 yards long, at 
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the head of a small bay. About 70 yards from the water’s edge was a row of 
buildings through which was the only path of entry. 

There were also quietly waiting, showing no light and not even smoking, 
an English working party and a small guard of Australians. 

At each end of the beach was a dull light showing out to sea. 

Talking softly in the dark with no sound coming from the still sea, expecta- 
tions of the Navy arriving to take off this first flight grew faint—it was already 
on the late side. 

The programme, rapidly arranged with the Navy: by wireless, was for 
warships to lift several thousand if possible, at very short notice, this first night. 
However, one was an optimist rewarded, for at last there was definitely some 
faint sound from the sea—then it became that of ships for certain—the time 
was about 23°00 hours. 

After a few minutes the vague blackness of several destroyers could be seen, 
and then came the noise of lowering of anchors less than half a mile out and 
in fact with the ships’ bows practically touching bottom. 

Ships’ boats then appeared and in a few minutes the beach was seething 
with activity. Boxes of rations were hurled out of the boats to be carried up 
the beach by the working party. At the same time parties of walking wounded 
were rapidly packed into the boats. 

To and fro went the boats between ships and shore—the hours passed all 
too quickly for us who knew the warships must up anchor and sail away by 
03°30 -hours, if they were to have a reasonable chance of shaking off enemy 
air attack at first light. 

At about 3 o’clock the picture cleared—the rations were all ashore, lying 
for the most part scattered on the beach. 

The men waiting to embark were in one patient queue of ‘threes.’ Sitting 
on the water’s edge were the wife and young daughter of a Greek civilian 
intelligence agent, well known to the Germans, who would have had short shrift 
if left in Crete. They were patiently obeying their orders to let the troops get 
away first. We feared the boats were not coming back again, as it was already 
so late. However, again some appeared and we realised this must be the last 
flight. At the same time down the beach came several wounded on stretchers 
—one of them was the young Naval officer who had watched with us the 
destruction of the enemy convoy. 

Somehow we crowded all these remnants into the boats and away they 
went. Again we waited, and again a few more lightly wounded men 
appeared. 

After a few minutes we all sat down on the beach watching the sea—but 
soon we realised that the boats were not coming in again. 

The few who had hoped to embark dispersed to find some hole to sleep in _ 
and cover throughout the next day. 

We collected a few men to move the rations well under cover of the houses, 
and so hide all trace of our night activities from air observation. 

One then realised for the first time the loveliness of the night in this peaceful 

bay. 
The first enjoyment was to strip and walk naked into the sea—to wash out 
one’s stockings in the water—a surreptitious smoke and an hour sitting quietly 
talking with some New Zealanders who would look after the rations till the 
R.A.S.C. could take over—then sleep on the sand till it was light enough to 
find one’s way back to our caves. 
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Soon we received orders from G.H.Q. Middle East to hand over and evacuate 
our H.Q. as soon as possible. 

On the afternoon prior to the third night of owniaitiani therefore, the final 
preparations for this were being made. This time, however, on account of. 
enemy action and the large number of troops collected round the village and 
beach, things were going to be more difficult than before. 

On the top of the hills across the gorge near our caves, a small party of 
enemy appeared—whether by parachute or bold pursuit round a flank we could 
not say. A minor small arms battle therefore went on until they were 
mopped up. 

Enemy air activity was extended to what looked like deliberate attempts 
to start bomb fires on the little island and in Sphakia village—we. thought he 
must be planning a night air attack on the beach. Luckily this did not 
materialise. 

As it was getting dusk our party wended its way down towards the beach to 
arrive just ahead of unit columns. 

This time we passed through an area filled with men lining the path who 
had emerged from their cover, when the sky was cleared, to see what was 
going on. It was not their turn to be evacuated until the next, or a later, 
night, and that depended upon how long the Navy could go on risking their 
ships and ships’ complements on this hazardous business. At intervals along 
the path, and at the beach along the actual water’s edge, a battalion had had 
to be dispersed to ensure that the shipping space was filled by units and parties 
to which it had been allotted that night. 

After being checked individually by the beach control staff we boarded a 
lighter and put out into the bay to wait for the two flying boats which were to 
take us off instead of using shipping space. For an hour we cruised around in 
the dark trying to make contact with these boats. It must have been the 
noise of their engines which we had heard on the way down—but to find them 
in the dark was a different matjer. 

At last, however, we saw each other’s spot lamps. The seaplane halted and 
we nosed in till our brow was touching her bow. Thirty-five of us packed in 


the Sunderland—drinking tea—taking off—and leaving Crete. 
Amiovs. 
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NOT ACCORDING TO PLAN 


I am in the main a flippant man, though apt to be sobered by events or 
experiences of dark and sombre import. There have of late been too many 
of these for my quiet. People are planning ; this is disturbing in itself ; 
but what is much more disturbing is that I do not fully know what they 
are planning—nor, I sometimes think, do they. Yet something is cer- 
tainly going on. The tops of the mulberry trees are greatly agitated. It 
is as if one’s neighbours were noisily active about something secret and 
beyond definition, and talking about it so loudly as to be incomprehen- 
sible. The evidence of this activity is in the things that people write— 
principally in newspapers, and there principally in letters to the Editor— 
rather than in the things that people do. If the letters should be particu- 
larly startling, the best ideas in them are often paraphrased and embel- 
lished, and in this more imposing and pontifical form they are reproduced 
in leading articles, being adopted in the process as the Editor’s own. The 
rumble of this planning is thus made louder, more vehement and more 
difficult to escape. 

There is a great deal of planning and it is very varied. It fills me with 
dread and apprehension, for it means change, a departure, innovation. 
Thus far I have learned but little from the thunder—thunder without 
lightning—of the planners. I gather that they are just planning, or rather 
that they are planning what they shall plan. The little I have learned is 
to the effect that the war is to mark the end of an epoch, and the peace 
the beginning of another, and that only the bale-fires of battle could 
sufficiently illuminate the general scene to disclose to the eyes of the 
planners the need for change, revision and reconstruction on a grand 
scale. As I said, it has yet to be decided who is going to plan what-and 
when and how, to say nothing of why. Nevertheless, though cliques and 
partisans and groups may lack a common programme, they do not lack 
a united purpose or a common idea. Nothing can or shall be the same 
after the war as it-was before it. It will not greatly matter how the 
difference is achieved or by what it is characterised so long as it is achieved. 

It is where social matters and the graces and amenities of life are 
concerned that the onslaught on the existing order is most ferocious, and 
consequently most obscure as to purpose and direction. Indeed, it bears 
a striking resemblance to the nature of actual warfare, for, as any soldier 
knows, it is fairly easy to deduce what a small patrol is about, but when 
entire army corps are at grips, then indeed the intention of the com- 
manders is likely to become eclipsed by smoke, noise and confusion. From 
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the welter of planning, as might be expected if the analogy holds, there 
‘has thus far emerged, implicit in the general demand for change, the 
impression that, in the judgment of the protagonists, even if the war be 
won by the United Nations (which I suppose includes themselves), if 
every Nazi is destroyed together with the last soiled remnant of National 
Socialism, if every oppressed citizen is made free and if, with all that, the 
British of to-morrow are at all like the British of yesterday in tastes, 
habits, thoughts and way of. life—then, indeed and alas, the war will 
have been lost and not won, and we might as well spatchcock ourselves 
into a United States of Europe with Lord Haw-Haw as first president. It 
seems very lamentable. 

This however in parentheses, while the planners maintain their dis- 
united and enigmatic offensive. I gather, so far as intelligent inference 
is possible, that this offensive aims at many things touching the individual 
uncomfortably closely. He is not to send his son to Oxford if he can 
afford to, or, if he can’t, he must. He is not to dress better than his 
neighbour or be in a position to lend him books that he may not like or 
understand. He must make up his mind whether the City of London is 
to dominate St. Paul’s or whether the Cathedral is to overtop the City. 
He must borrow without paying interest and must not spend in such a 
way as to sow anxiety in the mind of his bank manager or even in that of 
his colleagues. He must forget his favourite passages from Horace until 
everybody knows Latin, and he must be more interested in perambulating 
than in motoring. He must agree that professionals and amateurs shall 
come out of the same gate in the pavilion at Lord’s and that a round 
football is as good as an oval one. He must like Mr. Vic Oliver’s form of 
entertainment as much as Mr. Gielgud’s, and support a National Theatre 
where these national figures appear simultaneously. He must not stand 
out for a house that is unlike other houses, even though he does not yet 
know what the house and houses are to be like, or even if there will be 
any. He must do what he can to prevent future wars, agreeing in advance 
that if he fails no British army shall be led by gentlemen or instructed by 
professionals, and he will leave propaganda—except in its mildest forms 
—to the enemy. 

This array of gleanings from the accumulating threats, promises and 
plans, written, spoken and shouted day by day as the war moves on, is 
but a slight sample of what appears to be in store. But even the whole 
lump leaves me, though exasperated, not wholly subdued. I find it very 
difficult to believe that up till September, 1939, I was a wretch in a very 
bad Britain ; that from September, 1939, until, in the planners’ phrase 
‘ peace breaks out,’ I have been and am being purged, together with my 
country, and that after the outbreak of peace I shall emerge into a new 
heaven vaguely recognisable as Britain. Somehow—and I say it with 
modesty—I felt that I was one of a pretty decent lot in September, 1939 ; 
indeed, with many another I had been prepared to be quite as decent a 
twelvemonth before; but, as I understood it, we had not enough guns, 
or Mr. Chamberlain wasn’t prepared to be as decent as all that, and so we 
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bottled up our decent yearnings. Of course, like millions of others, I am — 
aware that the Germans have long known about us what the planners’ 


only began to see about a year after the war had begun, namely, that the 
British are in a dire strait, that they are effete, class-proud, lazy, com- 
placent and possessed of a strong national sense ; that they live uncon- 
trolled lives without a schedule, and that they are selfishly and unreason- 
ably disinclined to give parts of their Empire to other States which do 
not differentiate between conquest and colonisation. It is a stupefying 


arraignment, engendering a torpor of the mind, a numbness of the soul. | 


The Germans got in with it first. All through the months of what the 
American element in the British Press called the ‘phoney war,’ they 
harped upon it and then the planners took up the theme with gusto. 
And it was with this indictment continually in my ears and before my 
eyes that I watched the fading of the ‘ phoney war,’ the gathering of the 
cohorts for serious business, the over-running of peaceful countries, the 
valiant gestures of my fellow-countrymen in Norway, Greece and Crete ; 
the collapse of France ; the episode of Dunkirk, the glory of the Fleet in 
action, the Italians shattered in Africa, the burning of London, the Battle 
of Britain. While all this was going on I must say I thought we did 


pretty well, on the whole. It was standing up to fast bowling with a 


vengeance ; and, though the planners at the ringside never failed to 
curse his style and indeed suggested that he ought not to be in the team 
at all, our Captain seemed to manage to bat at both ends at once and 
even occasionally tickle an off ball for a single. I found it all glorious, but 
it wasn’t planned, so I suppose it couldn’t have been the right game—I 
dare not say it wasn’t cricket. The singles have given way to many four’s 
since then and even a few resounding six’s. But apparently everything 
is very much worse. The voices of the planners grow more insistent, 
more raucous, more penetrating, and the confusion of the planning 
becomes darker and more confused. Fronts are to be opened without 
limit ; frontiers, after the war, are to exist only for peoples who are not 
interested in exports and imports. The profit-motive must be diluted by 
an infusion of moral scruples and not inflamed by a sense of impending 
poverty. No election address must be studied until it has first been taken 
to the Lord in prayer, though thus far no procedure seems to have been 
prescribed for electors who receive these effusions from Parliamentary 
candidates who happen to be Hebrews or Parsees. 

I confessed that I am flippant. I am also vulgar. Perhap~ the 
admission is superfluous. I have commonplace tastes. I like sentimental 
songs about England and often turn on the radio to hear such ballads. 
One of them at this very moment is enumerating the things that are 
worth fighting for. The list is long and each item in it is something 
established, something that the lethargic, sentimental British have 
always regarded as part of themselves or at least of their lives. None of 
them seems to be planned. In fact the song from end to end is most 
reactionary and unforward-looking. But I am fully prepared to fight for 
everything therein mentioned, indeed I offered several times to do so 
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about three years ago and got no further than the command of a platoon 
in the Home Guard. But my martial spirit is unquenched. And the 
longer the war goes on the longer grows the list of things that I find very 
well worth fighting for, though with each passing day, each new speech, 
each new letter to a newspaper, it seems more and more probable that it 
will be the planners that I shall be fighting in the end and not the Germans. 
For I want to go on liking Kipling and a back-garden that shall not be 
half my neighbour’s. I want somebody to write more novels like Arnold 
Bennett’s—if he can ; and to paint pictures like Constable’s—if he can ; 
and make houses like the Adam Brothers’—if he can. I find I don’t care 
care a bit about vistas unless they happen in natural scenery. I intend 
my son to go up to Oxford, whether my chauffeur’s son goes or not. I 
will not encourage my gardener to read for his doctorate in horticulture 
when he ought to be mixing liquid manure. If my grandchildren prefer 
their carrots cooked, cooked they shall have them ; theirs shall be delight 
and liberty, but neither, God help them, according to plan. 

And so I look forward to the day when I shall rise from the breakfast 
table, pushing aside a newspaper that has not printed to-morrow’s news, 
and demand to be driven in my own car to the office. I shall dictate 
letters ; people will answer the bell when I ring it, I shall not be available 
to all and sundry, and the office boy will drop his aitches and call me 
‘Sir.’ I shall take a taxi to the club and lunch there and I shall take 
another taxi to Lord’s where I shall hope to see a batsman that is not 
better than Jack Hobbs and a bowler that takes fewer wickets than 
Hedley Verity. Not till stumps are pulled up will it be time for me to 
go home to dinner, for which I shall most certainly dress, and I hope 
that I shall have remembered to get seats for a variety entertainment 
which shall be slightly indelicate—the performers belonging to no guild. 
If these things are denied me I shall know the planners have won and 
that Britain has lost the war. I shall migrate immediately to Mount 
Athos where there will be nothing for me to do but make the Victory Sign 


at the planners across half Europe. 
RONALD CARTON. 
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THE BEVERIDGE PLAN 


BECAUSE poverty is the chief physical affliction of the wage-earner, the 
fear of it is his chief and ever-present anxiety. To him unemployment, 
sickness, old age, and death without adequate provision for his dependants, 
are all of them different causes of the self-same poverty. Sir William 
Beveridge proposes in the historic report just published to ensure the 
whole population against poverty, however it may have arisen. 

There is no logical reason why a sick man should receive only 18s. a 
week from National Health Insurance without any allowance for his wife 
and dependent children, while an unemployed man will receive for a 
period, as of right, 30s. for himself and his wife, and allowances for his 
children, and may receive additional allowances from the Assistance 
Board. Nor does it seem defensible that when both he and his wife reach 
sixty-five, their entitlement under insurance drops from 30s. to 20s. 

Equally unco-ordinated is the machinery for assessing and paying 
pensions and allowances. The unemployed man will draw his standard 
benefit from the Minister of Labour through an Employment Exchange, 


and his allowances, if any, from the Assistance Board through its local) 


representative. The sick man draws his cash benefit from his approved 
society, and whether he can obtain any supplementary benefits will 
depend upon which one of the 6,600 financial units of the approved 
societies he happens to have joined. If the man’s incapacity arises not 
from illness, but from an accident in the course of his employment, his 
remedy is to bring an action against his employer under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which is administered by the Home Office. If a 
man claims a contributory old age pension, the Minister of Health adjudi- 
cates on his claim ; if he wants his pension supplemented, his situation is 
considered by the local representative of the Assistance Board. The 
Ministry of Pensions only deals with war service pensions and with the 
supplementation of the dependants’ allowances of serving men, but not 
with dependants’ allowances paid at the basic rate. The Department of 
Customs and Excise, strangely enough, pays non-contributory Old Age 
Pensions. 

The claimant for financial aid must not merely know to which of these 
many departments he should go, but if he wishes to understand the 
decision, he must know the rules of four different means tests, and know 
which to apply in his own case. The British social services have obviously 
grown up one by one as Parliament has tackled one social evil after another 
in isolation : the Beveridge Report is the first attempt to provide a single 
comprehensive and unified insurance against want. 
pe Sir William Beveridge believes that want, however caused, can be 
abolished in Britain with our existing resources. He has put forward a 
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scheme of social insurance dependent on three assumptions and based on 
six principles. The three assumptions are that the State will— 


A. Pay an adequate allowance in respect of each dependent child to 
each non-earning man, and in respect of each dependent child after the 
first to each earning man ; 

B. provide a comprehensive national health service, and 

C. prevent the recurrence of mass unemployment. 


The six principles are that there shall be— 


(1) A comprehensive social insurance scheme 

(2) administered by a unified organisation 

(3) paying adequate benefits 

(4) in return for flat-rate contributions 

(5) at flat rates 

(6) in accordance with the varying needs of different sections of the 
people—thus housewives are differentiated from employees. 


The scheme provides benefit at an adequate rate if earnings are 
interrupted, whether this be due to unemployment, sickness, accident or 
old age. The joint benefit for a couple will be 40s. and for a single person 
24s., on the assumption that the cost of living will be 25 per cent. above 
the 1939 level. In addition to the cash benefit, the health insurance will 
entitle the insured and his dependents to the full benefits of the new 
national health service, which is Assumption B and which will include 
medical treatment, both domiciliary and institutional, and subsequent 
rehabilitation. It will provide funeral benefit for the insured and his 
dependants up to £20 for an adult. An insured woman on marrying will 
obtain a grant, varying according to the number of her contributions, up 
to £10, and she will then obtain a Housewife’s Policy in virtue of her 
husband’s contributions. Under this she will be entitled to a Maternity 
Grant of £4; if she has continued in gainful occupation she can draw 
benefit in addition at the rate of 36s. a week for a period before and after 
confinement. If she is widowed, she draws a pension at the rate of 36s. 
for thirteen weeks, after which she is expected to find work, unless she 
has children in her care, in which case she will draw Guardian’s Benefit. 

The Beveridge Scheme proposes to abolish the giving of old age 
pensions at any arbitrary age, and to substitute a pension when an 
insured person retires after the age of sixty-five if a man, or sixty if a 
woman. Just as Sir William Beveridge wishes the widow of working age - 
to go back to work instead of drawing a pension jure viri for the rest of 
her life, so he encourages those who feel able to do so to go on working 
after the minimum age of retirement, by granting an increase of pension 
in respect of each year that they postpone retiring and claiming it. The 
main reason for this is that in a scheme based on the contributory prin- 
ciple, there can be no justification for the payment of full subsistence 
pensions to people who have not contributed to them and-in many cases 
do not need them. A further reason is the growing burden upon the 
nation of the aged. 
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A few figures will illustrate the speed with which the British people 
is committing suicide. 
The persons of pensionable age (65 for men and 60 for women) at the beginning 
of the century were about 2} millions or 1 in 17 of the whole population ; in 
1931 they were about 4} millions or 1 in 10 of the population ; in 1961 . . . 
they will be more than 8 millions or 1 in 6 of the population, and they will 
continue to increase proportionately to the rest (page 91). 


The gloomy picture of the future which the actuaries draw is of a Britain 
in which a small number of young people support vast numbers of old 
ones, and 


in less than twenty years, every weekly shilling in the pension will mean 
£20 millions a year on the cost . . . It is dangerous to be in any way lavish to 
old age, until adequate provision has been assured for all other vital needs, such 
as the prevention of disease and the adequate nutrition of the young. 


That is well and courageously written, and it is consequently proposed 
that those who are in receipt of contributory old age pensions, or have 
contributed continuously for five years on July Ist, 1944, should receive 
pensions at the basic rate of 25s. joint or 14s. single in 1945, rising every 
two years by increments of ls. 6d. joint or 1s. single until the full basic 
rate of 40s. joint or 24s. single is reached in 1965. 

It is necessary first to consider the finance of the scheme. The Social 
Security Budget is estimated at £697,000,000 in 1945, rising to 
£858,000,000 in 1965. That is not, however, all new expenditure ; not 
as compared with what has been spent in the past, less still.as compared 
with what existing commitments now cost, and even less still with what 
they will be costing by 1945. A table at p. 112 of the Report shows the 
position clearly. 

The following table shows the estimated cost in £ millions of social 
security to the three parties. B shows the cost of present commitments 
in 1945 and C and D the cost if the ‘Beveridge proposals are adopted. 
The figures for the Exchequer include an element of local rates on account 
of hospitals and public assistance. 


A 


National Exchequer . 
Insured Persons 
Employers 

Other (mainly interest) 


Total Cost 
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It will be seen that the increased cost of the Beveridge proposals te’ 
the Exchequer will be only £86,000,000 in 1945. As this is £24,000,000 
less than the cost in that year of children’s allowances which are to be 
paid entirely by the Exchequer, it will be seen that the Exchequer will 
have transferred a substantial burden in that year on to the shoulders of 
the other two parties, reducing its own share from 61 to 50 per cent. 
This is convincingly justified on grounds of equity and financial policy 
in the report, and, moreover, it provides a relief which is immediately 
used to-enable the Exchequer to bear the growing cost of the new retire- 
ment pensions. By 1961 the Exchequer will again be paying 61 per cent. 
of the whole Social Security Budget, including 46 per cent. of insurance 
benefits, 100 per cent. of children’s allowances and national assistance 
and 77 per cent. of health services. 

The weekly contributions in respect of an employed man will be 7s. 6d., 
of which he will pay 4s. 3d. and his employer 3s. 3d. The change from 
the present system, under which employer and employee make equal 
contributions, is due to the inclusion of new services, such as funeral, 
marriage and maternity grants, and the inclusion of wider health benefits, 
which should clearly be paid for by the worker. It can hardly be argued 
that 4s. 3d. per week is more than the worker can afford, when for the 
years 1937-8 the average weekly expenditure on security per adult male 
industrial worker was 4s. 8-24d. It will hardly be argued that this con- 
tribution is in equity excessive, for it amounts to only 22 per cent. of the 
total Security Budget. 

Conservatives in particular will be anxious for some guarantee that 
these financial liabilities of the Exchequer will not be exceeded, and they 
will attach particular importance to the establishment of a Social Insurance 
Statutory Committee to watch over the Social Insurance Fund, and make 
recommendations for ensuring its solvency, by recommending any 
desirable changes in its benefits or contributions. The present Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee has done admirable and effective 
work, largely because Sir William Beveridge is its chairman. It may be 
hoped that the new Minister of Social Security, and Parliament, to which 
he is responsible, will pay attention to the new Statutory Committee’s 
advice and will rigidly insist on preserving the fund’s solvency. So far 
from involving higher expenditure, Sir William Beveridge’s proposal of a 
self-supporting Social Security Budget, based on the contributory prin- 
ciple, should check the present drift in which Government and Parliament 
alike with no financial and social plan in mind vainly try to appease by 
further expenditure each vociferous and organised interest. The report 
says bluntly: ‘The insured persons should not feel that income for 
idleness, however caused, can come from a bottomless purse.’ 

The finance of this scheme is firmly based on the substantial contribu- 
tions required of all three parties, but it is assisted by the economies 
in administration expected from substituting compulsory nationalised 
insurance for private liability. Since these changes will mean nationalising 
business which in every case was legal, and sometimes encouraged by the 
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Government, it is important to consider fairly the grounds for advocating 
change. It is proposed that the State shall virtually replace the Approved 
Societies in Health Insurance, the companies in Industrial Assurance, 
and administer industrial compensation as an insurance risk. 

Tt was, no doubt, wise to take over the already existing machinery of 
voluntary health insurance, when a compulsory state system was super- 
imposed which did not claim to be more than supplementary, but the 
administration is both extravagant and unjust. It cannot help being 
extravagant when 1,700 approved societies, including 6,600 autonomous 
financial units, have to maintain separate administrative machinery for 
the benefit of their members however scattered they may be, and, in 1939 
it cost £4-9 millions to distribute £34-5 millions benefits. The purpose of 
making the societies financially autonomous was to give them an incentive 
to sound administration, but this is clearly inconsistent with a national 
minimum. The system is unjust because, while all insured persons are 
compelled to pay equal contributions, the benefits they draw are unequal, 
varying according to the good luck and good administration of the 
individual societies. Every argument seems to favour a national system 
of insurance based on a common financial pool, and the advantage of using 
a Friendly Society can be retained by using as an agent for distributing 
benefit any society which provides voluntary sickness benefit and has 
no connection with any profit-making body. 

Industrial assurance is a still clearer case for radical reform. Indeed, 
the main reason why assurance companies floated approved societies for 
the administration of National Health Insurance Benefit, from which 
they were allowed to make no profit, was to enable them to ‘ get their foot 
inside the door’ to write up the insured, his wife, children and even 
collaterals, for life assurance. As early as 1874, a Royal Commission, 
of which one future Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer was chair- 
man and another a member, recommended that burial assurance should 
be undertaken by the State, but such was the strength of vested interests 
that thirty years later, Mr. Lloyd George was compelled to drop this 
reform from his National Health Insurance proposals. In the succeeding 
thirty years, the Parmoor, Passfield and Cohen Committees have all three 
found the system to be full of abuses, but it survives. The late Sir Arnold 
Wilson, M.P., used to quote the shrewd explanation given him of this 
longevity by a Socialist colleague: ‘If there is a ramp by capital, our 
party denounces it ; if there is a ramp by Labour, your party denounces it ; 
but when both Capital and Labour are equally interested, neither party} . 
denounces it.” 

Industrial insurance is life insurance where the premiums are paid: to 
collectors at shorter intervals than eight weeks. The fear of a pauper’s 
funeral is such that the workers in 1939 were paying premiums—generally 
weekly payments of a few pennies—on 103 millions of policies or more 
than 2} for each man, woman and child in the population. In the years 
1937-40 the premium income averaged £73 millions yearly, of which]. 
nearly £24 millions went in expenses of management -+ £1-75 millions on 
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dividends + £1-6 millions in income tax, or a total for all three of 7s. 6d. - 
in each £ of premium. The management costs alone were double what 
was spent in 1938 on medical benefit under the National Health Insurance 
Act. It will be seen, therefore, that the wage-earning interests are even 
stronger than the capitalist interests against reform, and the canvassers 
are far more dangerous in the constituencies to reformers than the share- 
holders. It is estimated that with national compulsory insurance the 
administrative costs would be reduced from 7s. 6d. to 6d. in the &. 

It would be wrong, however, to base the whole case against the present 
system on grounds of economy, important as that is when a costly scheme 
of social security is being introduced. The very large number of policies 
which lapse before a claim is made indicates that something is radically 
wrong. The Cohen Committee obtained a special return in 1929 and found 
that ‘as against nearly 10,000,000 policies issued in that year (excluding 
“not taken up ” cases) the number discontinued was over 6 millions, in 
the case of 1} millions of which, however, free policies or surrender values 
were granted, leaving the number of “lapsed ” policies as 4# millions.’ The 
year 1941 was an exceptionally favourable year when wages were high, 
rising and uninterrupted, and when many of those in the armed forces 
obtained war service grants to cover their premiums, and yet only 53-2 per 
cent. of the policies were ended by a claim. 

The explanation of this deplorable state of affairs is high pressure 
salesmanship. ‘ Book interest’ is a system, formerly almost universal 
and still common, by which an agent or collector can sell his ‘ book.’ 
A weekly ‘ debit ’ of £15 may be sold for perhaps £450. In this case the 
collector is a small capitalist, and it is easy to see his inducement to sell 
life insurance. In other cases special inducements to work for an increase 
are provided. In addition to a commission on premiums collected, there 
is often a special commission on each new policy. Agents are gingered up 
by Honours Lists, Special Weeks and stunts such as a scheme to celebrate 
the birthday of the inspector with 730 new proposals, ‘each agent to 
contribute a quota of 10 proposals.’ Encouraged by such devices, goaded 
by threats of dismissal, wretched agents have been known to write up 
wholly fictitious business and pay the premiums themselves. The tech- 
nique of cajoling and intimidating the poor into insuring is taught by 
such textbooks as Practical Methods in Industrial Assurance, which says : 
‘If you cannot get a married man to see your point of view, do not talk 
.| to him of his wife, talk of his widow.’ 

The case for a compulsory flat rate insurance against funeral expenses 
is surely made out on the ground of economy. There is no objection to 
life insurance as such even when collected weekly—indeed, thrift of every 
reasonable kind should be encouraged—but it would seem peculiarly 
suitable for the activities of a public corporation which could work 
economically because enjoying a monopoly and which would not be 
tempted to sign up unsound business. 

The third case for the replacement of private liability by national 
insurance is Workmen’s Compensation. A system under which the work- 
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man incapacitated by industrial aecident or disease was obliged to sue his 
employer in the County Court naturally developed largely into an insur- 
ance scheme. Most employers have in fact insured against the risk, and 
the liability in each case is thrashed out between the insurance company 
on the one side and the workman’s trade union or friendly society on the 
other. It is wrong, however, that the underwriter should have a financial 
interest in evading liability, and this led to the wastefulness of 6,000 cases 


being taken to court annually. It is unsatisfactory to the worker that he 


is only insured against an accident within the scope of his employment 
when his need will be no less if he is injured otherwise ; it is unsatisfactory 
to the employer that the whole cost falls on him, even when he is entirely 
free from blame for the accident, and the burden on the coal industry 
adds 3d. per ton to the costs of production. In Britain 30 per cent. of the 
income from premiums goes in expenses of administration, whereas in 
Victoria, the State insurance office spends only 9 per cent. on expenses. 

It has already been stated that the third assumption on which this 
great scheme depends is that a recurrence of mass unemployment can be 
averted. Most of the hazards vary only slowly ; thus death, illness and 
industrial accidents are not likely to vary far from the estimated level, 
but unemployment has heretofore been an unpredictable and uncon- 
trollable risk which could wreck any insurance scheme. Can it be reason- 
ably expected that unemployment can be kept down ? The finance of the 
scheme has in fact been based on an expectation of 84 per cent. of unem- 
ployment amongst employees, but it would not collapse under a somewhat 
heavier burden. 

The management of currency, credit and foreign exchange so as to 
maintain a steady and high rate of employment is coming to be better 
understood, largely owing to the bitter lessons learnt in all countries 
during the Twenty Years’ Truce. The possibility, and indeed the 
necessity of replacing disappearing foreign markets by a growing British 
home market is now accepted, and the great wartime increase in the 
efficiency of home agriculture broadens the basis on which this can be 
done. The building industry should be assured of full employment for 
many years, first in overtaking the housing shortage, then in replacing 
slums and the Victorian houses which are now rapidly ceasing to be 
repairable. The decline in the number of births since 1903 means that 
soon the total number of people of employable ages will decline annually. 

At the same time it must be plainly stated that the blame for the large 
volume of unemployment during the Twenty Years’ Truce did not rest 
solely on the management of industry and finance. Men and women 
whose trades were declining or dead, due to changes in demand or the 
technique of production, often refused to be trained for new work, and the 
unions insisted on retaining trade practices which kept British costs of 
production high and so sent business to countries where modern technique 
was allowed to cheapen production. With true social security, the 
unions must abandon this obstructive attitude and labour must make its 
contribution. 
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The amount of deliberate idleness before the war was not great, 
because the rates of benefit and assistance were not such as to make life 
on the dole attractive to any but the lowest type of man. This penalisa- 
tion of skrimshanking will, however, no longer exist when unemployment 
benefit is at the rate of 40s. per week for a couple without any limitation 
of time. It will therefore be necessary to take steps to substitute some > 
other discipline for that of poverty to make the idle work. Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, M.P., has faced the facts courageously when defending his 
policy : . 

You cannot have social security in this country without some obligation. 

-A military commander can say to a platoon or a company, ‘Go here’ or ‘Go 
there,’ and they have to go . . . I have to deal with . . . people who never 
expected to have discipline of any kind, except the most unfortunate discipline 
of all, the economic whip, which I want to remove and which I hope to live to 
see removed. 


And Mr. Bevin is already looking to an age of social security after the war. 


One of the greatest things that would smooth the working of this war 
would be for industry to come forward now and agree wholeheartedly to 
accept the basic principle of the Essential Works Orders, not only for the war 
but for after the war. . . (Hansard, 21 May, 1942). 


This principle, so clearly laid down by Mr. Bevin with all the authority 
of his experience as a trade union leader and as a Minister of Labour, will 


have to be carried to its logical conclusion. A worker for whom there is 
no job in his own trade cannot be allowed to draw for even a short time 
unemployment benefit if there is a job available for him or her in another 
capacity or trade, and a worker must be willing to train for a new industry 
and go to another part of the country when his industry or employer is © 
unlikely to re-employ him. 

Assumption A—that children’s allowances will be introduced—is the 
acceptance of what has for long been a logical necessity. It is an arresting 
fact that having children is one of the chief causes of poverty. Wages 
are determined by economic forzes, by collective bargaining and by 
custom. They may be calculated on time, production or skill. They 
are never calculated on the needs of the family. It is probably undesir- 
able and it is certainly impossible that they should be. Some different 
principle must therefore be applied to ensure that the maintenance of 
the. children, whatever their number, does not fall short of what is 
required. This result is obtained if a payment is made in respect of each 
dependent child as remuneration for the national service of bringing up a 
new citizen whenever the family income is interrupted, and in respect of 
the second and subsequent dependant children where the breadwinner is 
earning. 

Since all payments will be benefit received as of right by the insured 
persons, there will be practically no means test except for a transitional 
period in the case of Old Age Pensions. It was not within the Committee’s 
terms of reference to consider War Pensions, and therefore they do not 
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come within the scope of this article. It is clear, however, that they will 
have to be reconsidered in the light of these new proposals if adopted in 
order to ensure justice to all classes of beneficiaries. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the Beveridge proposals will be accept- 


able in broad outline to all political parties. The Conservative Party at . 


least, if it is true to the tradition of Disraeli, will welcome a scheme which 
gives the workers that individual security which he regarded as the 
necessary foundation of national well-being. Its special responsibility 
will be to ensure that the scheme has a secure financial basis, and that it 
contains effective safeguards against deliberate idling. For more than a 
political generation, social security against the hazards of life has been the 
dominant political issue in the affairs of the nation, and now there is little 
that divides the parties on this issue. Just as extension of the franchise 
and Irish Home Rule have now ceased to be political issues, so it may be 
hoped that the social question will pass from politics under Sir William 
Beveridge’s proposals into the realm of settled problems. 


Hvuexu Motson. 
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Tue news from Africa, the news from Russia, the news from the Pacific 
has made post-war policy, and preparation to have a post-war policy, 
suddenly urgent ; not only urgent in the sense that it always has been, 
but urgent in the sense that the man in the street, here and in Europe, is 
suddenly being forced to realise that decisions which may affect his hopes 
of not seeing another world war in his lifetime, are being made now. 
The clash between British and American public opinion on the Darlan 
case is only a dramatic highlight cast on an existing problem. For, 
rightly or wrongly, the impression is widely held that in the ranks of the 
United Nations there are only two foreign policies, that directed from the 
Kremlin, that directed from the White House. And the man in the street 
is alarmed at the fruits of the policy directed from the White House if . 
that policy is to buy any quisling coming on the market. For the man 
in the street has an obscure feeling that what may be good enough for 
the Americans is not good enough for him. The Americans do not have 
to live in Europe ; the Americans can be content with military victory. 
We must have more. The shadow of things to come must not be that cast 
by the Admiral in Algiers ; the morals, of that pirate lair are not good 
enough for a Europe worth fighting for or living in. And the man in the 
street, knowing nothing of the natural, inevitable and not discreditable 
* limitations on American action, may pass readily into a sullen state of 
suspicion in which he will pin his hopes on the Kremlin. Indeed, he must 
do so unless he is given a chance to pin them on Downing Street. It is 
unjust to the Americans to ignore this danger and it is unjust to ourselves 
and to our European Allies. 

One of the obstacles to Anglo-American collaboration that is even 
more formidable than ignorance, is obsolete knowledge. How much 
harm has been done by the continued prestige of that deeply ignorant 
book, F. S. Oliver’s Alexander Hamilton? How many bad analogies have 
been provided for the guidance of the planners of the new Europe by a 
naive assumption that in Oliver’s book was a solution for the same kind 
of problems as centuries of complex and hate-breeding history have so 
liberally provided for Europe ? How much harm is done by the failure 
to realise that we are dealing, to-day, not with the meagre federal govern- 
ment of Bryce’s time, with an amateur and discredited body of officials, 
the products of the ‘spoils system,’ but with an extremely elaborate 
organisation with nearly all its officials as much professional civil servants 
asourown? They are not civil servants of our type; they are appointed 
and, more important, promoted in a different way, but they are a body 
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of permanent officials with their own traditions, their own methods, their 


own aims, personal and official. 
We have all heard of the appointment of ‘American scabies for 


the kind of financial services that here are rewarded with a seat in the — 


Lords. We have been asked, and rightly asked, to admire the perspicacity 
of Mr. Joseph Davies, the American amateur Ambassador to Moscow. 


We are sometimes more tactfully asked to ignore bricks dropped by other : 


political appointees who, like Mr. Cole Porter’s hero, would be much 
happier in Topeka than in foreign parts. Whether we are asked to admire 
or deplore, we are also being asked to ignore that American foreign policy 
is normally conducted to-day by a highly professional body of trained 
officials, men who make this career their life-work and find in it their 
psychological as well a3 financial reward. For nearly twenty years, all 
American diplomatic posts except the very highest (and some of the very 
highest) ‘have been reserved to professional members of the Foreign 
Service. All over the world, the State Department is represented by this 
official class, a class new in American history. And in the State Depart- 
ment are the colleagues of these professionals. Continuity of policy and 
tradition is not now secured by one or two officials like Adee surviving 
changes of administration for over a generation, but by the normal 
European method of the permanent official who is deemed to be expert in 
some special field. Albert Sorel reminded us of the importance of the old 
permanent commis of the Affaires Etrangéres who bridged the gap between 
the King and the Republic, reducing the gap to a minimum and passing 
on to the Jacobins the wisdom of M. de Vergennes. We need a new Sorel 
to remind us that Mr. Hull and Mr. Welles are not presiding over a 
random collection of minor politicians given jobs for their electoral 
services, but over a well-disciplined, well-trained, reasonably homogenous 
and admirably zealous body of professional diplomats. 

‘ Professional diplomats ’ is, perhaps, a misleading term. It suggests 
the brighter members of the Drones Club or its American equivalents 
varying tea and dancing by tossing off a few aide-mémoires or glosses on 
the precedence rules of the protocol. But the Americans, like all countries 
except this, have a united consular and diplomatic service where every- 
body early gets real work to do, real responsibilities, real duties of repre- 
sentation. By the time a man has got to a position of real responsibility 
in the State Department, he has held positions of real responsibility in 
foreign countries, not necessarily in the capitals of foreign countries, 
but positions of responsibility all the same. ‘ He has learned, if not to 

‘mix with, at any rate to listen to foreigners, and he escapes some of the 
most numbing effects of formal diplomacy. Mr. Hull and Mr. Welles are 
each in his own way men of great ability, and the people they choose to 
represent the Unites States and carry out their policies are above the 
average in ability and industry—and the average of the Foreign Service 
is not low. 

A failure to appreciate the real character of the American foreign 
service is no trivial error. Too eager an ear lent by the British visitor to 
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Washington to some of its Left-wing critics deafens the listener to the- 
truth that, as far as knowledge goes, the advantage is normally on the 
side of the professional. He may and does suffer from professional dis- 
tortion. If, as is common, he has entered the Service from Georgetown 
University, the famous Jesuit imitation of the Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, he may suffer from that nostalgia for the ideologies of the 
Right that is as much a weakness of a certain type of clever Catholic 
intellectual, as naive enthusiasm for the self-appointed representatives of 
the future is of a type of not-so-clever Left intellectual. But he will have 
been forced to work hard at the difficult job of representing a Government 
whose hands are normally half-tied. He has to represent a Government 
whose leaders hear 
‘Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near’ 

with each biennial election that makes a change in the personnel of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate a constant nightmare. He 
may well have in his mind the way,in which, in 1919, the elder Senator 
Lodge was able to pack that Committee with stooges like Warren Hard- 
ing. And if he has not this risk in mind, his political chiefs have it, day 
and night. He learns in this hard school some difficult and depressing 
truths about his profession and his country’s political system. 

He learns, for instance,.that a good American diplomat is like a good 
Athenian wife, the less talked of the better. He learns to evade and 
avoid Congress where clumsy hands may be laid on the most delicate 
threads of policy or, worse still, hands that are not clumsy at all may pull 
away the veils from the shy and shrinking virgins of treaties, executive 
agreements or simply private presidential bargains. All Washington 
bureaucrats live in terror of Congressional committees that may be set 
up to inquire, to probe, to pry. But the State Department has, in the 
Senate Committee, a permanent investigating committee always in 
session, always touchy, always suspicious that something is being put 
across them. And something often is, for only by putting things across 
the Senate can the United States have a foreign policy at all. And it 
should be remembered that in the opinion of some Isolationist senators, 
the United States should not have a foreign policy. She is powerful 
enough to do without one. Few Secretaries of State have taken this 
view, but Mr. Hull, looking back on the long and distinguished-line of his 
predecessors, has plenty of food for reflection. He has been a Senator for. 
a short time ; he was a member of Congress for a long time and he was 
one of the gallant and unrepentant Wilsonians who went down to defeat 
in the landslide election of 1920 with Governor Cox and Mr. Roosevelt in 
the most disastrous Democratic defeat of this century. Mr. Hull not only 
remembers that, he remembers the failures of such pioneers of Pan- 
Americanism as Henry Clay and James G. Blaine, the very limited success 
of the ‘ dollar diplomacy’ of Knox ; the even more limited success of the 
moralistic policy of Bryan and Kellogg ; the contrast between bold words 
and timid deeds imposed on Mr. Stimson in 1931. No Secretary of State 
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is likely to forget these grim truths or to allow his subordinates to forget 
them. The State Department has had to cut its coat according to its 
cloth for nearly all its century and a half of existence. And it is not the 
fault of the Department, or of its political chiefs that, as a rule, the 
managers of American foreign policy have not had enough cloth to make 
a sarong for Miss Dorothy Lamour. 

Against this background of the inevitable hnndibanne on the normal 
machinery of American diplomacy, the habit of carrying out a foreign 
policy by irregular methods is perfectly intelligible. Hntia non sunt multi- 
plicanda is a good maxim for a philosopher, but a bad one for an American 
President. He must multiply entities ; he must do as many things out- 
side the normal method of treaty negotiation and ratification as possible, 
since he knows—and the outside world now knows—that there is all the 
difference in the world between negotiating a treaty with the United 
States and making a treaty. So an American President prefers to achieve 
his ends by other means than treaties. In wartime, the temptation is 
even greater than usual, for in wartime the President can draw on the 
vague, almost unlimited emergency resource of the ‘war power.’ As 
Commander-in-Chief he can do things that he cannot do as President. 
He can do things that can only with difficulty be undone. Decisions 
made by Mr. Roosevelt in his capacity may well effect the future of 
Europe, and the world will little note nor long remember that the Senate 
was not consulted and would, in all probability, have said ‘No’ if it had 
been given a chance to say anything. 

But there are things that cannot be done by simple presidential order 
or even by the use of the powers of the Commander-in-Chief. For long- 
term commitments treaties are required, and treaties need the consent of 
two-thirds of the Senate.1_ If there is to be a world settlement or even 
a European settlement in whose guarantees the United States is to take a 
share, that decision can only be made by the ratification of a treaty. 

What probability is there that any treaty that could serve as the 
foundation for a new European or world order would be ratified by 
the Senate ? At the moment very little. In the recent Congressional 
elections, the Democratic party suffered a severe defeat and the Presi 
dent’s section of the party a very severe defeat. Power in the Senate is 
now divided between conservative Southern Democrats and slightly less 
conservative Northern Republicans. The Southern Democrats have 
been, on the whole, effective supporters of the President’s foreign policy 
as far as it meant aid to Britain and enmity to Hitler. But all that side 
of the President’s power of political appeal that came from his open and 


2 Some things that can be done by treaty can also be done by statute or joint resolution 
of both Houses. Statutes require only a simple majority of each House. But treaties have 


treaty has ever been declared unconstitutional. But statutes or joint resolutions have to} 
yun the gauntlet of the Supreme Court if some litigant decides to raise the question of thei 
validity. From the point of view of the lover of a stable world, there is no doubt that a 
treaty is far better worth having than a statute. It is also much harder to get. 
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notorious opposition to Wall Street and which made the German portrait 
of him as the spokesman of ‘ demo-plutocracy ’ unlifelike, is disliked by 
his Southern allies as it is disliked by his northern enemies. Itis probable 
that the new Congress will make * ~lin’s charges more plausible, though 
we can rely on the President to i .4 a determined and skilful battle for 
those social attitudes that have paid such handsome dividends in Euro- 
pean political warfare. 

Even if Congress is prevented from undoing any important gain of 
the New Deal, we must face the fact that the Republican party is almost 
equal to the Democratic party in the lower house, is very strong in the 
upper house, and is in control of the governments of all of the important 
States outside the solid South. And the Republican party since 1939 has 
opposed, by large majorities, all the measures taken by the President to 
thwart the designs of Hitler. Had it had its way, the United States 
would not be at war yet ; there might, indeed, be no war for the United 
States to be in, only a world dominated by the Axis in which the American 
people would be hurriedly and remorsefully preparing to withstand pres- 
sure and attack from all sides of the globe. To forget this is to be unjust 
to Mr. Roosevelt, and to prepare to be full of irrelevant moral indignation 
at the consistency of the leaders of the party which has almost won the 
elections of 1942, and has good prospects of winning the elections of 1944. 
The record of the party, of its elected leaders, of its official organs of 
opinion, is not ambiguous. The Republican party in 1920 was com- 
mitted to far more collaborationist a policy than is the Republican party 
of to-day. Why should we expect the party which did less than it had 
promised in 1920 to do more than it has promised in 1942? There is no 
reason—except the unwillingness of the human mind, especially of the 
English mind, to accept unpalatable truths. 

So we are told that Mr. Wendell Willkie says this, or that Mr. Luce 
says that, but not that Mr. Joseph Martin, leader of the Republican party 
in the House of Representatives, says nothing, or that such a powerful 
Republican senator as Mr. Taft says nothing, but by supporting such 
model Isolationists as Mr. Werner Schroeder, takes action that speaks a 
great deal louder than mere words, action that says that the Republican 
party in 1944 is planning to go back to Harding, not forward to Willkie. 
But all this does not matter, for it is an article of faith of nice people, 
English and American, that Congress does not matter. 

The foundation of this dangerous optimism is the undeclared premiss 
that the United States is not a constitutional government, but a presi- 
dential autocracy tempered by editorials, The recipe for the cocktail 
that is being pressed to our lips is a selection of speeches by Mr. Roosevelt 
and nominees of his choice like Mr. Wallace, Mr. Milo Perkins and the 
rest, and a dash of pronouncements of forward-looking professors, authors, 
publicists. This concoction is stimulating, heady and comforting. As 
long as it is taken as a comforting tipple no great harmisdone. A hang- 
over does not last for ever, whatever the inexperienced drinker may 
think. But if we go to work in the spirit engendered by the cocktail, we 
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are asking for trouble—a request never refused by the world we live in. 
In one of James Bridie’s plays, a Glasgow doctor, who knows his fellow- 
citizens, is enquiring into the drinking habits of one of them. ‘ But do 
you take it in the morning ?’ We must be careful not to take it in the 
morning or to make any decisions while the fine, comforting glow is 
warming our hearts and numbing our brains. 

If Mr. Roosevelt were, in fact, an autocrat, we should be able to count 
on intelligent, courageous and flexible world leadership. We should have 
been able to count on it in the past. We should not, in all probability, 
have been at war at all if the lead given by Mr. Roosevelt in his ‘ quaran- 
tine’ speech of 1937 had not been firmly repudiated by the American 
people. If Mr. Roosevelt had been able to give any indication of his 
determination not to permit a Hitler triumph in his reply to the despairing 
last-minute appeal of Paul Reynaud, we should not, in all probability, 
have had to endure the long, disastrous and still unfinished farce ‘of 
Vichy. If Mr. Roosevelt had been able to act more freely in the summer 
of 1940, we should not have had to close the Burma Road and America 
would not have had Pearl Harbour to avenge. 

No one who comes to the study of American foreign policy with any 
knowledge of its limiting conditions, can do less than wonder at the skill 
with which Mr. Roosevelt, compelled by American tradition and consti- 
tutional practice to bid only in minor suits, has managed to give the 
impression that he had only to choose to bid in any suit he liked. Only 
if we realise the superb timing, the masterly rhetoric with which this 
weakness has been concealed, can we appreciate what we owe to Mr. 
Roosevelt. And an understanding of his past difficulties enables us to 
appreciate his present and future difficulties. 

The American position can be illustrated from the sport of kings. The 
President of the United States is in the position of a trainer who (to the 
distress of the Jockey Club) is allowed to enter his horse, ‘ America,’ for 
the classic races. But only the owner, ‘We, the People of the United 
States,’ has the power to put up the stake money without which, in this 
drab world, entries are not finally accepted. For example, every American 
President since Wilson’s time has entered ‘ America’ for the World 
Court. And each time the owners, represented by their chosen trustees, 
the Senate, have cancelled the entry. There is no evidence that the 
owners have become more ready to put up the stake money than they 
were in 1920 or any time down to 1939.” 

* Attention should be called to the admirable and most timely article of Mr. Gerald W. 
Johnson of the Baltimore Sun in Life (November 2nd, 1942). ‘The loud demands that the 
President state our war aims are irrelevant. Mr. Roosevelt’s war aims matter little. He 
ean declare for this and that and his declaration may have some momentary effect. But 
the only war aims that will count in the long run are the war aims, not of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, but of a hundred and thirty million Americans who hold no great office and 
whose words are listened to by nobody.’ Mr. Johnson gives good reasons for being less than 
certain that the American people, who have for‘nearly a quarter of a century refused to 
admit that ‘the duty of maintaining peace devolves upon him who has the power to do 
it,” have accepted this conception of their duty to-day. Mr. Johnson wrote before the 
elections which make ‘ less than certain’ a possibly offensive meiosis. 
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It is probably superfluous to warn the readers of this review against 
the dangers of ante-post betting.. The most that we are justified in 
doing is hedging by backing ‘ America’ for a place. If the odds are 
reasonable, the investment will be worth while. But to put all ovr 
money on ‘ America * will be simply to invite the ridicule or despair of 
the ‘ wise money.’ For they know what the racing conditions in America 
are; the small nations of Europe (and the not-so-small nations, too) 
know better than to put their all on this horse, even if it is entered by its 
trainer. As for putting their money on it because it is entered by us! 
*‘ America ’ is like more than one famous horse that would win the Derby 
in a canter if it ran. It will, if it runs. And we should be wise to avoid 
putting our shirt on it until it passes the starting post. 

If we are foolish enough to do this, we shall be the mock of Europe. 
For nobody on that bitterly-educated continent has forgotten the fate 
of Woodrow Wilson, repudiated by his own people. They have not for- 
gotten, either, that our pledges made to France in 1919 were withdrawn 
when America returned to that natural isolation which it had taken all . 
the arrogant folly of the Second Reich to break down. Whatever we 
promise now must be unconditionally promised ; it must not have as an 
expressed or unexpressed condition, ‘ provided the United States under- 
writes it.’ Of course, if we could rely on American aid and direction, we 
could promise much more. But we cannot. And to wait on American 
leadership is to throw away the great moral asset that we bought so 
dearly between the collapse of France and the invasion of Russia, the 
asset of being the nation that had made war on Hitler in another’s quarrel, 
that had not followed the policy of being eaten last and, when all seemed 
lost, had still stood her ground, unrepentant and unafraid. We never 
deserved better of Europe than between 1939 and 1941; the great share 
we have in the guilt of Hitlerism was almost or quite wiped out. Our 
position is different from that of Russia or the United States. To abdicate 
that position is a betrayal of our own people and of the conquered peoples 
of Europe. We must make it plain that we are not a satellite Power, but 
the Power that took the lead in resisting Hitlerism while there was yet 
time. Because we saw our duty, we have rights—and fresh duties. What 
we did in 1939 and 1940 was not done in a corner. It is time we re- 
affirmed our belief in ourselves and in that cause to which, if we may 
quote the Declaration of Independence, we pledged ‘ our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honour.’ 


D. W. Brogan. 
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PRELUDE IN PAPUA 


TxHE small village of Ioribaiwa lies, in a direct line, less than thirty-two miles from 
Port Moresby. Papua is the south-eastern, peninsula end of New Guinea, and 
Port Moresby is the only port, though a primitive one, on the coast that looks 
towards Australia. Protected to the north by the rugged and largely untracked 
Owen Stanley Range, it commands the Torres Strait between Australia and 
New Guinea. By the end of September, 1942, the Japanese, after driving 
small Australian garrisons from almost every trading-post in New Guinea and 
the surrounding islands, had advanced with light forces across that Owen 
Stanley Range and reached Ioribaiwa. 

What this signified in the Pacific war was not generally appreciated outside 
the immediate neighbourhood, though the menace at once aroused such a 
lively foreboding in the hearts of Australians that they reacted as never before 
to the sentiment of patriotism. Steps that appeared drastic to war-sophisti- 
cated observers in other lands, such as the closing of cinemas, cancellation of 
sports meetings and prohibition of display advertisements, were outward signs 
of the inward fear and the resolution of a people who, after a century and a 
half of sheltered progress, suddenly faced invasion by a barbarousenemy. The 
stories of how Australian prisoners had been bayonetted and white women had 
been raped, of how rich cities to the north had been transformed into fever- 
striken death-traps by the Japanese, were in every Australian mind, though 
not necessarily on every lip. It was a national awakening. 

Yet the occupation of a small Papuan village by a handful of light Japanese 
infantry threatened, if the world had known it, much more than Australia. 

‘What the Japanese aimed to secure in their southern Pacific advance was 
not only the wealth of Malaya, Indonesia and Burma and the cutting of the 
Burma Road, but also the effective closing to the United Nations of the entire 
Pacific area. The obvious policy was so to occupy keypoints of the Pacific 
basin that it would be practically impossible, or at least forbiddingly expensive, 
for the United Nations to mount a counter-offensive. 

Thus the Japanese did not stop at Singapore, or Batavia, but continued 
southwards in what finally become a triple-pronged thrust, to the island of 
Timor, north-west of Australia, to New Guinea, and to the Solomon Islands. 
If, after that, they could occupy the eastern and south-western coasts of 
Australia, New Zealand, and the islands of Samoa and Fiji, they would be not 
only in control of the Pacific from Japan to the Antarctic, but also in a position 
to stultify any attempt to dispute that control. Such an attempt, depending 
on sea power, would inavitably be defeated by lack of bases for the ships. The 
nearest bases, with the Japanese in Australasia, would be Hawaii and Colombo, 
both so far distant from the theatre of operations that ships and aircraft 
carriers proceeding from them would be exhausted by the time they reached 
the theatre, and become there an easy prey for Japanese warships, submarines 
and aircraft based on the surrounding network of mainland and islands. 
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But the Japanese strategy depended on the swift attainment of certain 
individually small tactical objectives, perhaps a landing on the coast of western 
or north-western Australia from Timor (though there is no evidence yet that 
such a move was contemplated), then an extension of the Solomons drive 
towards the New Hebrides and Fiji, and, most important of all, the reduction 
of Port Moresby in Papua. 

With Port Moresby in their hands the Japanese could control the sea 
passage through Torres Strait to Darwin, and could use the harbour and 
installations to mount the first leap forward to the Australian mainland. 
Once Port Moresby fell, Australia would be exposed to a possibly overwhelming 
stroke as the aggressors, seeing their advantage, brought down heavy naval, 
military and air forces. It is understandable, therefore; that Australians were 
perturbed by the news in September. 

The Japanese had advanced from the coasta) villages of Buna and Gona on 
the north-east side of the Papuan peninsula to a point at Kokoda, just before 
the Owen Stanley Range interpolated its barrier between themselves and Port 
Moresby. They brushed here against a small band of Australians who occupied 
the Kokoda post. These men offered what resistance they could, before retiring 
up the mountains along a narrow track: and Australia believed that the 
invaders would be unable to proceed further, or, if they did, would be ambushed 
and overwhelmed easily in the tangled bush and among the untracked crags. 

Then it was known that yet another mountain and jungle barrier had 
proved useless. After a few weeks of bitter fighting between the (apparently) 
greatly outnumbered Australian rearguards and an invader who once again 
employed his favourite tactics of infiltration and outflanking with light equip- 


‘ ment, camouflaged uniforms and only his deadly little 2-inch mortar as 


artillery, the mountains were crossed and Ioribaiwa, just outside Port Moresby, 
was in Japanese hands. 

The only consolation, the defence of Milne Bay, was of insufficient import- 
ance to detract from the Port Moresby fear. Here, at the very tip of the 
great peninsula, in an effort to start a secondary converging movement along 
the coast to the port, the Japanese landed some marines and Korean labour 
units. But the Port Moresby commander had anticipated such a move, had 
strengthened the small garrison at Milne Bay, and sent fighter-bombers across. 
The weather was bad, and the Japanese evidently thought Milne Bay was 
deserted. -They had provided no air support for their landing-party, which 
was unmercifully strafed by our fighter-bombers as soon as it landed, and then 
met with a withering fire from the concealed Australian infantry. Japanese 
destroyers re-embarked some of their men, but the rest were swiftly killed, 
captured or sent into the jungle. 

But apparently Port Moresby itself had no such surprise for the stronger 
Japanese force which, from Ioribaiwa, was threatening its gates, as well as 
Australia and, in long-term, the entire Pacific strategy of the United Nations. 


Apparently — 


It was on September 27th that the Australian official report stated that 
‘a series of aggressive allied patrol sorties by our forward units ’ had forced the 
Japanese to withdraw some outposts in advance of Ioribaiwa. The spokesman’s 
emphatic rider to this, that the allied success was of ‘a very limited nature’ 
and ‘was not to be construed as a major allied advance,’ might, however, 
have had its significance for the thoughtful, no less than the news of heavy rains 
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across the Owen Stanleys and of. still heavier Australian and American air 
attacks on the tenuous Japanese line of communication up and down those 
infected mountains. (The Japanese have repeatedly revealed themselves 
unable to endure malaria weather). 

. But it was a complete surprise when on September 28th, 29th and 30th, the 
Australians followed up their initial success by attacking the Japanese on the 
main Ioribaiwa ridge position, which they occupied, and by.quickly defeating 
the seasoned troops before whom they had retired so far. More than that, the 
Japanese refused to stand anywhere after the initial collapse, and retreated 
ten miles back up the arduous mountain path which they had formerly 
descended, to the village of Nauro. They left behind, for the first time in any 
of their campaigns, considerable quantities of supplies and equipment. 

Even more heartening, however, was the news that in their advance the 
Australians, provided at last like the Japanese with green uniforms, were 
employing the same jungle assault tactics as the enemy, infiltrating round the 
flanks through the undergrowth, terrorising the retreating men by sudden 
surprise attacks from unexpected directions. Still better, they were, by what 
prodigious feats of man-hauling, provided at their main spearhead with those 
unequalled 25-pounder field guns that they had already used with such success 
in the Middle East. Primed with the howitzer charge, these ‘ gunhows ’ could 
drop an infinitely greater weight of high explosive over the trees into the 
Japanese encampments, than all the 2-inch mortars that had been brought 
into New Guinea. 

By October 5th the retreating enemy had again reached an altitude of 
4,600 feet, and the Australians were still close behind him, now at Efogi, over 
twenty rough miles from Ioribaiwa. There had been slight contact with 
stragglers, but nothing strong enough on the Japanese part to constitute a 
rearguard action. Allied aircraft ceaselessly roared over the hurrying line 
of little men to attack their ‘targets of opportunity.’ A tall native sergeant 
belonging to a Papuan infantry battalion came into camp with a uniform 
heavy beneath a weight of insignia taken from the uniforms of twenty-six 
Japanese soldiers he had killed. By October 9th the Australians had forked 
into two columns on the central backbone of the mountains-—the Japanese 
having done likewise—and were crossing by the main divides north of Kagi and 
around Myola. They had progressed another ten miles or so ; and the pessi- 
mists were already predicting that supply problems might slow down the 
advance still further, if not fatally. 

‘Slow down’ the advance! Such observers were indeed men of little faith, 
no less than dupes of their own innate defeatism. They were men of little 
faith because they had tacitly assumed that Australians, in their own country 
(explored and exploited for gold by generations of tough prospectors from 
Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide), would be unable to accomplish a 
bush-whacking feat that had already been accomplished twice by Japanese. 
They were dupes of their defeatism, because they had evidently considered it 
impossible for General McArthur, the new Commander-in-Chief in the 
Australian theatre, to mount a full-scale Papuan offensive within six months 
of his arrival there as a fugitive from Bataan. 

But McArthur had himself declared, immediately after his arrival, that 
‘the campaign of Australia would be fought in New Guinea’; and it should 
have been obvious from the first that the Japanese must be miet as soon as 
possible in this area, and equally obvious that great numbers of men and large 
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quantities of modern equipment would not be needed for the purpose. The 
chief requisites were aircraft and pioneering instruments, as well as jungle 
training for the troops; and McArthur had spent his six months mainly in 

‘indenting furiously for Kittyhawks, Havocs and Beaufighters, and in trans- 
forming the flat country round Port Moresby into an armed training camp, a 
vast aerodrome, and a roadmaker’s yard combined. Huge bulldozers, scrapers 
and grabs led the way, to be followed by the men—for constant practice at 
infiltration in the nearby bush—while the pilots and ground staff of the con- 
stantly mounting air squadrons resigned themselves to enduring Japanese air 
raids for the meantime, till they were quite ready themselves. 

There was, however, more to the enterprise than zeal and determination 
could alone provide. The Japanese advance from Gona and Buna to Kokoda 
and then over the mountains to Ioribaiwa had always been on the cards, but 
was unexpected in its rapidity. McArthur—or to be precise and fair, General 
Sir Thomas Blamey, Commander-in-Chief of the Australian land forces, and 
Lieut-General S. F. Rowell, in command of the assembling Australian brigade 
at Port Moresby—did not waver when the news of the Japanese offensive came 
through. Preparations at Port Moresby were still incomplete. They were 
allowed to proceed without interruption : the Japanese were allowed to come 
on, even to Ioribaiwa and the outskirts of the preparing camp. 

It was a strong and effective decision, belonging to the class that reveals 
great commanders, akin to the resolution of Wavell to hold Tobruk and to the 
patient plan of Timoshenko after the Germans had crossed the Don. ‘I bide 
my time’ might be the motto of all the greatest generals—a motto that will be 
observed to conflict significantly with the characteristic German policy of 
immediate counter-attack at all costs. Here it was followed courageously, in 
@ miniature.campaign, yes, but in one that might decide a sufficiently momen- 
tous issue. Thanks to it, Rowell’s forces were able, almost at the last hour, 
to advance against the extended Japanese with such immediate superiority 
that the entire enemy thrust was instantly transformed into a broken column of 
fleeing men. 

There were other contributory factors to the Japanese collapse. Over- 
confidence in their ability to fight on short rations and with light equipment had 
betrayed the invaders into making the thrust hastily. They took no artillery 
over the narrow mountain tracks with them, nor did they provide for adequate 
air support against.an Australian umbrella which they must have known was 
spreading rapidly. Moreover, the coincident American naval and air offensive 
in the Solomons engaged their naval strength in what amounted to a test-case 
battle, possibly preventing the main Japanese zone command at Rabaul (on 
the island of New Britain above and between New Guinea and the Solcmons) 
from providing the forces in Papua with adequate reinforcements. Bombers 
from Port Moresby destroyed at least half of those that were sent. 

But such considerations cannot detract from the masterly handling of the 
Australian and American land offensive as such, the initial organisation, then the 
crucial restraint, next the perfectly-timed drive forward, and finally the sur- 
prise stroke (to be related) that completed a most notable little triumph. 


During the week-end of October 11th and 12th the Australians made some 
desultory contact with their retreating enemy past Myola. They were 
approaching the main pass through the divide, known as Templeton’s Crossing, 
and it was evident that the Japanese would attempt to hold this, if not to the 
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last man, at least for as long as possible in order to cover the further retreat 
of their main body down to the other side and Kokoda. So the troops deployed 
for their first small battle of any consequence, parties with tommy-guns, 
grenades and mortars setting off to take the hastily dug and wired Japanese 
machine-gun and mortar nests in double flank. 

The gunners, the transport people and headquarters, with infantry protec- 
_ tion, meanwhile continued along the central track till they came within range 
of the thin Japanese line of positions. How they got the 25-pounders to this 
height up that track will probably mystify the gunners and porters themselves 
for many years to come. Ordinary transport could not as yet use the track, 
and, apart from the man-handled guns, only American light cars and an 
occasional Bren carrier could proceed along the narrow mud trail between the 
affronted trees. All food, ammunition and fuel was.carried on the backs of 
Papuans, whose infinitely tender labour also had to suffice for the conveyance 
back of the wounded and the dead. Some three or four men were required 
to keep each fighting man supplied with food and ammunition. 

But the difficulties of the advance were probably far less than those of the 
retreat. Native porters deserting frequently now to the Australian side said 
that their former Japanese masters were quite exhausted. In relays the © 
bombers from Moresby swept down on Gona, on Buna, and on the Japanese 
supply route right up to the divide, especially concentrating on a flimsy bridge 
suspended on wire across a-deep gorge at Wairope. They struck this often, 
imperilling the line of Japanese retreat at a vital point, and doubtless the 
intelligence of these strokes frightened, with a growing claustrophobia, the 
escaping soldiers. 

The Templeton Crossing was disputed for some ten days, during which the 
defenders brought light artillery into action for the first time and launched 
some unsuccessful counter-attacks. But, hoist with their own petard, they 
broke at last when the outflanking parties of Australians came upon them from 
all sides firing through the trees, and they departed swiftly in the direction of 
Kokoda. They had apparently concentrated all their available strength in the 
positions at Templeton’s Crossing, for Kokoda itself was taken easily from the 
remnants of a bedraggled rearguard. The Australians had reached the starting 
point of the original Japanese drive to Port Moresby in thirty-six days, com- 
pared with the fifty-two days taken by the Japanese in their advance. It was 
now November 3rd, and on the previous day an attempt to land Japanese 
reinforcements at Buna had been utterly defeated, bombers sinking one laden 
transport and driving awey another. Behind the Australian spearhead, gangs 
of sappers and pioneers were rapidly converting the long track from Port 
Moresby into a corduroy road by the characteristic expedient of felling trees 
on either side till they formed a surfaced path for motor traffic. From Kokoda 
downwards in the direction of Buna the original track was in any case gradually 
widening and hardening into the regular motor road that the Japanese had 
improved. The advance became quicker (though an Australian sergeant found 
time to make a profitable book on the result of the Melbourne Cup, receiving 
bets by native carriers from all along the line). Fighting with the Japanese 
rearguard flared up again at Oivi about seven miles past Kokoda. It was 
announced that American infantry, brought in force by air from Australia 
during the previous month, had penetrated through the virgin tangle of bush 
and mountain to the south of the main track, and were attacking in the vicinity 
of Buna itself. 
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That was the completing, classic stroke of surprise, converting the campaign 
finally into a text-book lesson in generalship. 

It had been kept a complete secret. Almost to the day when the Australians 
first struck at lIoribaiwa, the Americans had been boarding bombers in 
Australia—the first troops in the Pacific zone to fly to battle—and since then 
had been stealing through the jungle to positions on the Japanese flank. They 
had blazed new trails everywhere, and now what was no more than a Japanese 
bridgehead along a few miles of coast between Buna and Gona was exposed to 
complete land investment. The Australians, spurred by the news, swept away 
the clouds of mosquitoes defiantly from their heads, pulled the leeches from 
their legs, shook the giant ants from their packs, and hurried forward. They 
fought a sharp little engagement between Oivi and Gorare about November 12th, 
inflicting heavy casualties on the Japanese stragglers and capturing not only 
prisoners but field-guns now and horses. A subsidiary Australian column 
moved through the bush to cut off the retreat of remnants, and some 300 
Japanese were killed and wounded in this area. By November 16th Australians 
and Americans had established contact (the Australians having crossed the 
River Kumusi at Wairopi by quickly improvised bridges), and now their count 
of Japanese casualties was 800, most falling to vicious small arms and mortar 
fire in desperate last stands. It was thirty-three miles to Buna, and some 
Australians had been detached to proceed rapidly down another road to Gona 
(which they took after a few days’ fighting). It was announced that not only 
General Blamey but also McArthur had come over and were in the field. 

Four weeks of grim struggle followed, with the Australians and Americans 
creeping forward through tropical rainstorms and among flooded flats to 
assault prepared positions. These were defended so obstinately that when 
Buna village was at length entered on December 14th, several hundred un- 
buried dead in various stages of decomposition were discovered therein. The 
Japanese remnants, reinforced by a few parties that had been landed at great 
cost, retired to final little strongholds at Buna Mission and the Government 
Station. But they could not hope to endure long as the allied forces, hourly 
strengthened, filled the coestal strip and gathered new weapons on the air- 
fields for the next step forward, td New Guinea proper or beyond. Australia 
had ceased to be a front-line base of operations. 

DonaLp CowlE. 
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THE LEAVES ARE TURNING 


Loox how the trees grow merry, 

The chestnut and the cherry, 

But not with flowers : these are the farewell hours, 
Leaves bare the ruined bowers. 


But see the tinsel torches 
Above the shattered porches, 
They look as brave as if the urgent grave 
Must lead where death can save. 
L. AARONSON. 
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CHRISTMAS IN POLAND 


CurisTM4S in Poland, before the war, was the greatest festival of the year, - 

Preparations began early in December, soon after the first fall of snow. 
when country carts loaded with Christmas trees creaked into the towns, 
transforming the squares into groves of pines, and market-stalls appeared, 
bedecked with coloured candles and tinsel ornaments. These the children 
would buy to take home to decorate their own Christmas trees, but in all: 
the big squares of Warsaw, huge Christmas trees were put up and lighted 
with multi-coloured little lamps that shone on the snow, so that all 
children might have their tree. Some were so tall that the tiny children 
were not quite sure whether it was a lamp or a star shining at the top. 

Christmas traditions in Poland differ a little from those in England. 
Christmas Eve and not Christmas Day is considered the most important, 
and all our traditions are attached to the night on which Our Lord was 
born. 

December 24th used to be one of the busiest days in the year for all 
our housewives. All shops closed at five o’clock in the evening on this 
day, and remained closed for two days. Food had to be provided for 
this time, not only for the family, but for the numerous visitors that 
called during the Holy Days. Cooking had to be done, so that servarits 
could enjoy more rest. There was no lunch on Christmas Eve, and 
everyone fasted, except the sick people and small children, till the evening, 
when, according to our traditions, dinner was served at the time when the 
first star appeared in the sky. Then the whole family and those friends 
or relatives who had no families of their own, gathered round the dinner 
table. In the countryside where old traditions were particularly kept, 
the servants used to sit at the same table with their masters, in remem- 
_ brance that Our Lord by His coming to us made all people brethren. 

Before everybody sat down round the table, the eldest woman in the 
family, grandmother or mother, went round to each person with a plate 
covered with a white napkin, on which was bread specially blessed by the 
priest for this occasion. She broke a piece with everyone, exchanging 
wishes and a kiss. The table had to be laid with a snow-white cloth, and 
there was hay on the table under the cloth, to remind us that Christ was 
born in a manger. In old days the courses of food were countless, but 
nowadays they have been simplified. The dinner consisted of soup, some 
dishes of fish, as it was a fast, stewed fruit, and a kind of pudding of poppy 
seeds. Then came different cakes ana sweets. I still can remember that 
keeping quiet at table during a meal is not an easy job for a child, but it 
seems to me it was never so hard as on Christmas Eve. All children’s 
thoughts were directed towards the closed door of the drawing-room. 
This door had been closed for a couple of days, on pretext that some extra 
cleaning was done. But all children knew that it was hiding a mystery. 


45 
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The youngest children, who still believed that angels brought the Christ- 
mas tree, were listening with growing impatience for the sound of the 
front-door bell. At last the dinner ended, the bell rang, and the children, 
with joyful shouts and screams, ran to the door that was opened at last. 
In the middle of the room was the tree all sparkling with silver threads and 
. toys, covered with artificial snow and lighted with candles, with a big star 
on the top. Now, I think, not only the children were excited. Everyone’s 
eyes were shining with happiness. Then old and young sang carols. Of 
course it was the happy time when there was no blackout, and all windows 
were bright with light, and one could see from the street the happy parties 
gathered around the glittering Christmas trees and hear the singing. 
Nobody was going early to bed that night. The grown-ups and the 
elder children waited till it was time to go to church and attend the 
midnight Mass. There was no "bus and no tram service that night, as 
everybody had a holiday until Boxing Day. Merry crowds filled the 
streets with their laughter, walking to church under a sky full of bright 
stars. Churches, in spite of the late hour and hard frost, were packed with 
people. Brightly illuminated, they were decorated with white flowers and 
pine trees, and the Holy Crib stood in their midst. At midnight all bells 
and little bells rang, and it seemed that the church walls could not contain 
the powerful voices of the congregation, singing the Gloria in excelsis to 
Almighty God 
- In the country, people went to church in large sleighs covered with 
warm fur rugs to keep out the frost. There was a belief among our 
peasants that on the Holy Night the animals understand the human 
age ; that is why after the supper every housewife collected what 
was left of the sacred bread, went to the stabies and gave it to the animals 
—so that they also should eat and share God’s blessing. During these 
days several friendly families would join together to pay a visit to their 
mutual friends, and then there was a train of jingling sleighs sliding 
through the deep snow with people singing, joking and laughing. At 
their friends’ houses plenty of good food was waiting, and also music and 
adance. Farmers’ children disguised as animals, King Herod, and angels, 
would be going at night from one homestead to another singing carols at 
the door. They were given sweets and coins. 

Nativity plays originating in the Middle Ages were performed by 
children in school theatres and in their own homes, a modern interpreta- 
tion frequently being given to King Herod as Hitler, while now the Magi 
are identified with Roosevelt, Churchill, and the President of Poland in a 
carol which they are singing underground to-day. 


Noble Lords, Wise men 
Where are you coming from ?— 
Tell us, you three Magi, 
Will you see the Child ? 
1 The melody of this carol is about a hundred years old. We have received the — 
modernised text, as sung in Poland to-day, from M., who recently escaped from Poland | 
and has arrived in this country. 
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There it lies, in its crib. 
Poorly, on cold hay. 

It brings peace to this world, 
The long-awaited Child. 


The first Magus from afar 
Brings a lot of gold, 

He’s a master of rich lands— 
Roosevelt is his name. 


Accept this gold, O Child, 

For the world’s peace, 

That joy may spring agawn, 
And Brother love his Brother. 
The second, from a proud Isle 
Rules over the whole world, 
He is Churchill, lord over lords, 
With a large cigar. 


Accept this myrrh, O Child, 

A Britisher gives it you, 

We will win the world’s freedom 
And destroy the foe. 


And this third tall man 

Dressed in black attire, 

He brings nothing, carries nothing 
Except bloody toil. 


It’s the President of Poland, 

His gift is a lump of clay. 

Accept, O Child, this ‘ blood-stained earth.’ 
This is all we have. 


Noble Lords, Wise Men 
Where are you coming from ? 
Tell us, you three Magi, 

Will you see the Child ? 
There it lies, in its crib, 
Poorly on cold hay, 

It brings peace to this world, 
The long-awaited Child. 


All that I have written belongs to the past, to the bright days of 
freedom. I shall not speak about atrocities. I should like only to give 
you an idea of what life is to-day, in the third year of war. First of all, 
an untold number of children became orphans, owing to the merciless 
bombardments. Some of their homes have been totally or partially 
destroyed. Some were taken by the Germans and the children were 
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turned out at short notice, leaving behind them all their belongings, eve 
their toys, for the newcomers. Countless children have their fathe 
prisoners of war or in forced labour camps, or even worse, in concentratic 
camps. The houses are overcrowded and cold : there is no coal for Pole 
There must be no electric light either, and so Polish people are forced ¢ 
use paraffin oil lamps. Perhaps they like them better because they give 
little warmth. The winter is so long and so hard, and many houses wel 
not adequately repaired after the bombardment and shelling. In th 
country children are on the priority list for food. The same is true ¢ 
Poland, but only for German children. The little Poles are deprived ¢ 
all goods that their rich land used to produce for them. They have ve 
dark bread, without butter, dripping or jam. There are no cakes, n 
white bread, no sweets, no fruit, no milk for Polish children. The 
mothers can seldom buy a tiny piece of meat, and they are not allowe 
even to have the fish that was so plentiful in our rivers and lakes. Ch 
dren frequently faint through lack of food. They grow pale, thin ar 
weak. Secondary schools are closed. Only elementary and trade schoo 
are available for Polish children, but they frequently close down owing t 
lack of fuel or through the requisitioning of school premises. The 
equipment and libraries were destroyed or removed to Germany. In th 
streets our children have to leave the pavement if a German passes by 
They can be pushed and slapped on their little faces if they speak Polis! 
aloud—and they are. All playgrounds and parks are closed. to Polis 
children. At each entrance there is a board on which it is plainly written 
‘ Poles not admitted.’ An order issued by the Germans in the middle ¢ 
last November prohibited the selling of toys to Poles, sp there should b 
no toys at Christmas for their children. The conditions of life in Polan 
are reflected in the children’s games. For instance they pretend to bh 
German firing squads and Polish patriots who fall down shouting ‘ Lon 
live Poland.’ Their spirit_is revealed in news of the execution of twelve 
year-old boys accused of sabotage, who, facing the firing squad and befo 
dying, shouted : ‘ Long live Poland; Germany will lose the war.’ Polis 
children by their sufferings take part in the silent and unremitting strugg 
that is going on in their country. They are also taking an active part i 
the underground campaign by distributing hundreds of secret newspape: 
despite the risk of being shot if discovered. They are also surreptitiousl 
learning the Polish language, literature, and history, as their ancestors di 
during the previous partitions of Poland, and if Christmas for them th 
year—as for the whole of the Polish people—is a martyrdom of hunger 
cold, and poverty, at least they will feel near in spirit—and in experience 
to the Manger, where the Magi and the great ones of the earth have bowe 
their heads in humility and adoration since the first Christmas Eve. 


Antontna KuiskKa and 
Etma DANGERFIELD. 
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